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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN THE DAY OF BATTLE: a Romance. By J. A. Steuart, Author 


of “Kilgroom : a Story of Ireland,” &c. 38 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
“A story <i adventure. of moving accidents by flood and field. There is not a dull page in the three volumes. Narrative and descriptive power of a high order is 


shown in all; and the tale as a whole will be voted striking and absorbing in the extreme. The account of the hand-to-hand conflict with the treacherous Abram ben Aden stirs the 
soul like a trumpet.”—Globe. 


** A story of hairbreadth escapes by seaandland, .. . Amazing adventures detailed with picturesqueness and power. een. 
BY THE LATE PROFESSOR F ROUDR. 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By James A. Froude, D.C.L., &c. 


Being the First Volume in the “Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Seventh Edition, crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘*No more interesting figure has appeared on the political stage in our days than Lord Beaconsfield, and there is no more eminent master of English style among us than Mr. Froude. 
The memoir of Lord Beaconsfield by Mr. Froude is assured, therefore, of favourable consideration from the public. There is something in Mr. Froude’s account even of these years 
which will be new to Lord Beaconsfield's admirers as well as to his critics, and will contribute to the final estimate of his place in the annals of our generation.’’— Times (Leader), Nov. 1890, 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. Being the Ninth Volume of the “Queen’s 


Prime Ministers” Series). By STUART J. REID. With Photogravure Portrait, specially reproduced for the work from a crayon 


by G. F. Watts, R.A. Crown 8vyo, 38. 6d. RS | eee eh) [In December. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
1807—1892. ByS.T. PICKARD. With Steel-plate Engravings. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. [ Ready Nov. 10. 


An entirely new and authoritative biography based on the Quaker Poet's own letters and papers. 


THREE NAPOLEONIC NOVELS by ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


Never before translated. Each in 2 vols. uniform crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


THE COMPANY OF JEHU. | THE VENDEANS. | THE FIRST REPUBLIC; or, the Whites and the Blues. 


LOW’S SERIES OF ORIGINAL NOVELS. 


EACH IN ONE VOLUME AT 6s. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. By William Black, Author of “A 


Daughter of Heth.” [ Lighth Thousand. 


“ The story | is a delightful one, Indeed, it is long since Mr. Black has given us so much of his best as in these fascinating pages.’ —Speaker. 


PERLYCROSS: A Tale of the Western Hills. By R. D. 


Blackmore, Author of “Lorna Doone,” &c. [ Thirteenth Thousand. 
~— noteworthy | WE so e essence a study of rural life in south- western England.”—Spectator, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VIRGINIAN, IN THE| WORKS BY THE LATE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
eS eee Wid THE LAST LEAF. Illustrated by George W. 


Edwards and F, Hopkinson Smith, Being a Reproduction of the large Quarto 

GENERAL GRANT, PERSONAL MEMOIRS Edition of the same Poem published nine years ago at £2 2s., and now produce: din post 
o, clotl tra, gilt ed t 7s. 6d. 
OF, New and Cheaper Edition. with Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. Se ee ee ae ae 


This volume contains a very interesting and characteristic letter (in facsimile) from the 
Author, dated July 12, 1894. 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE ACTIVE Uniform with Low's Standard Half-a-Crown Novels. Crown 8v, 2s. 6d. each, 


AND THE SEDENTARY. By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, Licentiate of the Royal Coll f 
Physicians of London, M. RCS, ‘Author of “Foods othe Fat,” “The Dietetics of THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


Obesity,” &e, Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 
ARTISTIC TRAVEL. A Thousand Miles to- OVER THE TEA CUPS. 


MANDY. BRITTANY, PYRENEES, SPAIN, and ALGERIA. With 15) inasirations, A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d, aper boards, 1s 


CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. By Jules Verne. BEFORE THE CURFEW, &c.: Occasional Poems. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 63. ‘THE IRON GATE, and other Poems. With Steel 


T : 
HERMODYNAMICS. Treated with Blemen- por TIGAL WORKS. 2vols., cr. 8vo, cl., 10s. 64. 


Friction, and Electricity. By J. PARKER, M.A,, Author of “ Elementary Thermo- 


dynamics.” With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, DR. HOLMESS WORKS. Riverside Fidition. 


PROSE, 10 vols, POETRY, 3 vols. Crown &vo, cloth extra, gilt top, Sis. the Set. Large- 
A TEXT- BOOK OF MECHANICS AND HYDRO- Paper Editio mn, 13 vols., eu lis, net. Only a few copies remaining 
*,* This be autifally printe xd uniform edition embraces all the Prose ‘and Poetical Works— 
statics, By HERBERT HANCOCK, M.A., F.R.A.S. Mathematical Master in Bancroft’s | e: ich volume having been completely and finally Revised by the Author, with a New Preface 
School, Woodford, London. With over 400 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. to each volume, in 1891, 
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T°! INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATILE NT giving fall p articulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, & Lancaster Place, Strand, W.4 


RIVATE SECRET, ANYSHIP, or similar 


ape satmnent, desired by a compet ~~ SHORTH AND-W RITER 


and TYP! Stude ~y of Oriental Archaeology Bx - nt Testi- 
monials —~ Press Opinions Personal Reference to F. R Salary 
moderate Anrua, 15, Lanark Villas, Ww. 


TNHE PROBLEM of the PYRAMIDS 


SOLVED AT LAST.—Any Lady or Gentleman who has ever 
Written about the Pyramids, and who has not already received a copy 
of “ TILE HIDDEN PYRAMID; or, the Mystery of the Great Pyra- 
“will have a copy sent on sending name and address 

», Kirkstall Road, Leeds.—In reply toinquiries about 
Non-Writers, Sixpence, postage included. 


mid Explained, 
to J.J. Warp, 2 
the above advertisement, 


{GYPT EXPLORATION FUND.—The 


4 ANNUAL ARCILEOLOGICAL REPORT, edited by FP. L 
Gurreitit, B.A., FS.A., and containing the Account of Egyptian 
Yiseovery and Kesearch during the year 1895-4, with Maps and 
Ilustratio ms, is now ready, price 2s, 6d.-—Sold at the Orvis of the 
Kuyer Exrviorvriesn Fuse, , Great Russell Street, and by Keean 


Pave, Taesen, Tavosxen & Co,, Berxanp Quantren, and Asner & Co., 


London 


RISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, 22, Albe- 


- marle Street, W.—The MXTRENTH SESSION will OPEN 
on MONDAY, Novemoer Sth, 8 pom The President, Mr. 
BERNARD BUSANQU ET, will del the AUGURAL 


IN 
ADDRESS on the subject, “AN ESSENTIAL DISTINCTION. in 
THEORIES of EXPERTENCE.”—H. Witvos Cann, Hor. Secretary, 


TYPE- WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &ec.— 
Scientific yoo and Medical MSS, carefully al promptly 
aes 40° "y 





Rayne & Co., 40, 


typewritten by 
Highest references. 


Private room for dictation, 
roe FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, E.c. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting 


Work Do me 
Price List —115, Flee 


t Street. London. 
[MPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
PRIN ED and 


PUBLISHED on 


ucen Victoria Street, E.4 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Anria, care of 16a, Q 


AUTIIORS 


ESTABLISHED 1351 


liberal terms. — Address 
> . ‘’ - 
BULRKBECK BANK, 
“ Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-IALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPUSITS 
repayable on demand, 
TWO per CENT. on CORKENT ACCOUNTS, 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £10, 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITLES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASH A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


on the minimum 


ALM ry x. with full particulars, post free 


The BIRKBECK 


CATALOGUES 
JYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
_DULA U & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
{4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 


is, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Forrray Booxs and Perropicats at the most 
moderate prices. 
Cat slog ues on applic sation. 


(CATALOGUE (No. 29) of SECOND- 


HAND BOOKS, 32 pages. Upwards of 1,000 interesting items, 
offered at exceedingly moderate prices. —Tuomas "Tuorne, 40, Blackett 
Street, Newcastle-on- “Tyne. 


GENCY FOR AMER tC AN BOOKS. - 
ny ’ 
P. PUTNAM’S SON , PUBLISHERS 
® and BOOKSELLERS, fi ary West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities | 
resented by their Branch House in London foe filling, on the most 
avourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
IONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application pre 


THE BRISTOL BOOK MART. 


S| 7 T ¢@ . r ’ 
JAMES FAWN & SON, Queen’s Road, 
BRISTOL.—CATALOGUE (New Series), No. 15, gratis and post 
free, embracing Alpine—America—Archwology—Arehitecture—Arun- 
del Society—Blair’s Grave by Blake—Bristol—British Association— 
Browning's Strafford—Camden Soviety—Chertsey Worthies Library— 
Cotman’s Normandy—Derby Facsimile Society—Drama—Etchings— 


















Fuller's Worthies ' Library — Fairford Windows — Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society — Grote’s Plato — Holbein. Society—Ireland— 
Jowett's Thessalonians — Lecky — Leigh Hunt—Nature—Nineteenth 
Century— Notes and Queries—Norway—Palwontogri ul Society— 








grap! 
David Scott — Somerset Arch ical Society — Stephens’s Runic 
Monuments — Strutt’s Sylvia Britannica—Throndheim Cathedral— 
Welsh Literature—Westminster Review, &c. 
IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
’ 
NE’ JSWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
—KING, SELL & RAIL re: Limited, high- class Printe = 
and Pub lishe rs, 12, Gough Square, 
have specially- built Rotary and ie fast 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Eclitorial Offices, free. 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 2759. Telegraph, * Africanism, London.” 


PORoUGH of WEST BROMWICH. 


The Corporation of West Bromwich require the services of a 
PRINCIPAL to undertake the general control of the Day and Evening 
Teaching in their Science School. The salary has been fixed at £500 
per annum, and the Principal will be required to enter upon his duties 
on the Ist April next, and to devote his whole time to the appoint- 
ment, under the direction of the Municipal Technical Instruction 
Committee. 

Applications, — -y vanied by copies of testimonials, must be sent 
on or before the Jecember next, to the undersigned, from whom 
further —A- ty can be obtained on application being made by 


letter, T. Giteert Gaireitus, Secretary. 


The Institute, West Bromwich. 
‘THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 





Bolt © ourt, Fleet Street, E.C., 
Machines for printing 


Advertising 


GRANTS THE 








J. W. ARROWGMITH'S NEW LIST. 


ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS "ANNUAL, 1s. 
THE INDISCRETION of the DUCHESS. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, Author of “The Prisuner of Zenda.” 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES, tar Famovs War CorresronDenNt. 


(O48 and SULTAN. The Adventures 


of a British Lad in the Russo-Turkish War. By ARCHIBA! LD 
FORBES. Demy 8vo, 423 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. 13 Illustrations. ** To 
say that it is the work of Mr. Archibald Forbes is to say that it is 
thoroughly readable. and that its narrative is at once authentic and 
picturesque.”—The Times. ** An ideal book.”—The Globe. 


ARROWSMIT2#’S 8s. 6d. SERIES. Crown 8vo. Vol. XVIII. 
Fifth Edition. Twelfth Thousand. 


HE PRISONER of ZENDA. By 


ANTHONY HOPE. “No tale of adventure in far-off mys- 
terious yy surpasses in strange excitement this story. a 
Times. “ book that will bring joy to all true lovers of Dum 
Athe ea “Nothing short of a noble book.”—Black and W ite. 
“The dash and galloping excitement of this rattling story.”"—Punch. 


Two New Votumes—ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL 
LIBRARY. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


“ Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library is as popular * it is extensive.” 
Belfast News Letier. 
Vol, LX. 


(CONSCIENCE MAKES the MARTYR. 


By S. M. CRAWLEY-BOEVEY. “The story is well ani 
powerfully told.”"—Liverpool Mercury. “ As a shillingsworth of 
fiction as you can get anywhere.”"— The Genflonoman. 


Vol. LXI. 
| A N UNFINISHED MARTYRDOM. 
sy A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. “It is a capital book for a rail- 
way journey or a winter's night.”—The Scolsman. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London : Simrxiy, Marsuatyi & Co., Ltd. And Railway 
Bookstalls. 


| THE BEST AND CREAPEST GERMAN GRAMMAR 











The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of | 


thirty different subjects, the sts andard being the same as that for the 
Yegree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
a ry Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Tie eds, Leicester, Live: rpool, 
L mdon, Loughborough, Manchester, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, 
For Prov poctus, &e., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B 


[ED®. KLEIN “ee now » added to the CIVIL 


SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 10, Cannon Street, E.C., a REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions, 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


ONDON SCHVOL of MEDICINE for 


WOMEN, 30, Haxpet Sreeer, Baunswick Square, W.C., and 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami- 
nations open to Women. Entrance ——? value £30; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years; M: 
each, &e.—Apply to Secretary at School 


FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLE- 


Vicars, and | 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long and | 





wkay Prizes of £20 | 


MEN'S DAUGHTERS. ihe Misses SINCLAIR CLARKE, | 


W.—References permitted to—The 
M.P., and Mrs. Goschen; John 
the Honble.and Rev. Wm. Mille Tr, 
aL ; the 36, Porchester Terrace, W. 
and rt Salonel B fisset, R.E., ¢ “i 


YHE TONGUE of the BELLS. By 
G. H. LONGRIGG, Author of “Sermons in Timber and Stone.” 
With Illustrations by the Author. Fancy cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. net. 
“ Charmingly quaint. "—Chester Courant. 
Chester: Puittirson & GoLper. 


46, Laneaster Gate, Hyde Park, 

Right Honourable G. J. Goschen, 
ene " Esq., of Norton, Midk ee 

Rey. C. J, Ridgews ay, 








CIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


London: Simrgix, Manrsuaur & Co, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE 
NEW EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYs. 


MEISSNER (MATTHIAS)—A NEW PRACTICAL and 
EASY METHOD of LEARNING the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 

Twenty-third Edition, Entirely Revised, price 2s. 6d. 

Press Opinions. 

** Flow to learn languages! The solution of this problem 
can be nowhere better found than in the new and improved 
system of learning languages by M. Meissner.” 

British Journal of Commerce. 

“Ts certainly one of the best books on the subject ia our 
language.”— Gentleman’s Journal. 

Nors.—Bona fide teachers who wish to examine this excellent 
grammar with a view of introducing it into their schools, will 
receive a free copy on application to 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

GERMAN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


‘MUDIE’S 


SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
llouses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand a 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., B.C 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & ©CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Anruur LAyARD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This Story will maintain Mr, Haggard’s reputation. It is told with a spirit that never flags and bristles with 
adventure.” — Daily Telegraph. 


“A spirited tale of — well undertaken, troubles well met, and triumph well enjoyed. . . . Adventure 
crowds on vodventere."— Gl 


NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. By Henry Parry 


LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared for publication te the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, M.A., Vicar of 
All Saints, Oxford, ‘and the Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, D.D., Warden of Keble College. (4 vols. 8v0.) With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Vols. I. and 11., Fourth Edition, 36s. Vol. ITI., Second Edition, 18s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE CANON LIDDON. 


CLERICAL LIFE and WORK. A Collection of Sermons, with an 


Essay on “ The Priest in his Inner Life.” By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL D. Crown 8vo, s. 


THE HISTORY of MARRIAGE, JEWISH and CHRISTIAN, in 


RELATION to DIVORCE and CERTAIN FORBIDDEN DEGREES. By HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, 
D.D., Dean of Lichfield. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE REPOSE of FAITH. By the Rev. Avexanper J. Harrison, 


Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society ; Author of “Problems of Christianity and Scepticism,” all 


B.D., 
“The Church in Relation to Sceptics.”” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
By F. Max Mé.ier, K.M. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


New Edition, in 4 volumes. Vol. I., RECENT ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d, net. 


THE BOOK of CHURCH LAW. Being an Exposition of the Legal 


Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the Laity of the Church of England. Revised by Sir WALTE R 
G. F. PHILLIMORE, Bart., D.C.L., and G. EDWARDES JONES, Barrister-at-Law. Seventh Edition. 
Thoroughly Revised and Corrected. Crown 8y 0, 7s. 6d. 


FROM EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: an Artist’s Notes and 


Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 1892-93. By W. G. BURN MURDOCH. With a Chapter by 
W. 8S. BRUCE, Naturalist of the Barque * Balena.” With 2 Maps. 8vo, 18s. 
“Mr. Murdoch’s diary is full of vivacity. His account of life and adventure in southern ice-fields is novel and vivid, 
and his illustrations are often very impressive.”’— Times. 


BIMETALISM. By Henry Dunnine Macteop, M.A., Author of * The 


Theory and Practice of Banking,” &c. Second Edition, 8vo, 5s, net. 

“We cannot but welcome a tract which contains in its first ninety pages « clear historical summary of the mone- 
metallist opinion of over two centuries, and in its second portion a strong exposition of the case of common senso against 
its very active antagonists,’’— Times. 

“ We have been many times asked to say which was the best book on this modern yet very ancient craze, and have 
never hitherto been able to give a satisfactory reply. It can now be given. Mr. Macleod has furnished inthis small work, 
which is only a portion of his learned and in many ways admirable treatise on the Theory of Credit, a whole armoury of 
facts and reasonings with which to slay the monstrosity, ‘ - » Mr, Macleod is beyond cavil the most learned student 
of Political Economy of our time.”—Jnvestors’ Review. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


THE MATCHUMAKER. By L. B. Watrorn, Author of ‘* Mr. Smith,” 


“One Good Guest,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“We have here a novel that is the equal of the author’s well-known and popular ‘ Mr. Smith,’ which means that it is 
very well worth reading.—Odserver. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornuna, Author of “A 


Bride from the Bush,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“*The Unbidden Guest ’ is bold in conception and tender in treatment. . . The book has an excellent and a 
most effective moral, and many will be disposed to think it the best story which its author has produced.’’—Athenacum. 


IN the VELDT: Stories and Sketches of Life in the Diamond Fields 


and in the Veldt, South Africa. By ‘‘ HARLEY.’’ Crown 8vo, ls. 6d., sewed. 
* A golden harvest.’’—National Observer. 


POEMS. By Mrs. Prarr, Author of “An Enchanted Castle,” &e. 


- With Portrait, 2 vols., small crown sy 0, 10s. 
Has not her genius been honoured by a hundred pens ? ”’—Athenaeum. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
‘ ig T Ti , 29 + 

MAGAZINE—NOVEMBER. 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN of the SEVENTEETH 
CENTURY. (From the Verney MSS.) By Lavy 
VERNEY. 

HE and SHE. By Mrs. Parr. 

OUR CASTLE in SPAIN. By May Kenpatt. 

AT the SIGN 


LONGMAN’S 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Doxornea Gerarp, 
Author of “‘ Lady Baby,” &c. Chaps. L.-IV. 


“HOW to MAKE the MOST a" LIFE.” By Sir Bensamin 
Warp Ricuarpson, M.D., F.R.S 


AFTER a YEAR. By S. Cornisa WATKINS. 


A LABOURER and HIS HIRE. By E, Cuirron. of the SHIP, By Anprew Lana, 


Lonpon: LONGMAN ‘8S, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST l6ru STREET. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 


In crown Syo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
AND EARL LEICESTER. 


A Drama in Five Acts. By WALTER INGLISFIELD. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


THE OLD STRADIVARI, 
and Other Dramatic Sketches. 


By HILARION, Author of “ The Premier’s Sec. et,” &c. 


**A modest, restrained, but captivating collection of 
stories, sketches, and pieces intended for public reading.” 
Morning Leader. 


In crown 8vo, beautifully illustrated and bound, 
price 4s, 6d. 


SEA SPRAY, and Other Poems. 
By JEANNIE BEDNALL. 


“The roll in her sea verses, the joyous lilt in her 
* Spring’ ones, and the bravery of ‘ Mabel,’ yield distinct 
pleasure,”—Morning Leader. 


In vasteful crown, cloth, price 5s. 


TREASURES OF THE DEEP, 


and Other Poems. 
By ROBINSON ELLIOTT. 

**In Treasures of the Deep, and Other Poems,’ one dis- 
covers a new poet of the Lake school. Acquaintance with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and Southey gives one no 
distaste for the simpler yet seemingly quite as heartfelt 
rhymes of their present-day successor. The writer has 
evidently a rich store of lake and fell legend and tradition 
at command,” — Liverpool Daily Post. 


In feap 4to, tastefully printed, and appropriately bound in 
cloth extra, price 5s. 


THE FLUTE OF ATHENA, 


and Other Poems. 
By REUBEN BRADLEY. 
** Above the average. The verses contain unmistakab!e 
signs of true feeling and thought, very well expressed.” 
British: Weekly. 


Inu tasteful royal 16mo, price 3s. 6. 
SONNETS OF THk 
WINGLESS HOURS. 


By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON, Anthor of ** Ths New 
Medusa,” ** Imaginary Sonnets,”’ &c. 
“*Mr, Lee-Hamilton follows the model of Petrarch. His 
sonnets show careful finish and no small skill.” 
Saturday Review. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, In fcap 8vo, 
price 2s, 6d. 


THE ISLET (ER THE SEA, 
and Other Poems. 


By H. H. With pppeten tory Note by Rev. J. MURRAY 
MITCHELL, LL 


“The versification is tlowing and melodious, and the 
allegory is perfectly sustained throughout.” 
Morning Leader. 
In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 

Y ‘yy 7 

A CHRISTMAS TALE, 
and Other Poems. 
By ELLEN E. GILLETT. Collected and Edited by 


her Sons, 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s, Gd. 
SEVEN LOVE SONGS, 
and Other Lyrics. 
By ELLIS WALTON (Mrs. I’. Perey Cotton). 
In tasteful feap. 8vo, price 2, 6d, 


THEMES and VARTATIONS. 


By Mrs, JAMES GLENNY WILSON, 
In crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 
WHISPERS FROM THE 
THRONE, and Other Verses. 


By WINIFRED A, IVERSON, 





LONDON: 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62, ParensosreR Row. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


will be Enlarged without Inerease of Price, 
with the NEW VOLUME, commencing 
with the NOVEMBER PART. 


NOW READY, Price 1s. 4d. 
Which Contains the following Special Plates :— 


1. PHOTOGRAVURE. (Frontispiece.) ‘‘ Woo- 
ing,” by Professor C. Wisxeneune. 


2. ETOHING (Extra Plate), “The Vale of Avoca,” 
by F. Wavxen, A.R.P.E. 


3. WOOD ENGRAVING (Unbacked Page), 
* Christ the Comforter,” by James Tissor. 


Among the CONTENTS of the NOVEMBER PART are— 


JAMES TISSOT and his “ LIFE of CHRIST.” By R. H. 
Butranp, With 7 Illustrations. 
“WIIEN AUTUMN’S YELLOW LUSTRE GILDS the 
WORLD”: a Retrospect. By J. E. Hovasox, R.A. 
ART in the THEATRE: ART in the BALLET. By C. 
Wi.uetm. With 4 Illustrations by the Author. 
SOME NOTED WOMEN-PAINTERS. By Heveve L. 
Posrtetuwaite. With 7 Illustrations. 
ARIEL’S SONG to FERDINAND. Illustrated by C. 
Ricketts. 
A MEMORABLE VISIT to LA VERNA. By Evwix 
Bare, R.I. With 7 Illustrations by the Author. 
ENGLISH “ARTS and CRAFTS” from a Frenchman’s 
Point of View. By Vicror Cuamrizz. With 5 Dlus- 
trations. 
THE CHRONICLE of ART. With 14 Illustrations. 


+.* The Enlarge ment will consist of the issue during 
the course of the volume of ADDITIONAL PLATES 
of high artistic excellence. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrep, 


Lupoats Hrit, Lonpon. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
NOVEMBER 
THE CRIMBA in 1854 and 1894. Part II By General Sir Evetyn 
Woop, G.C.B., V.C., &e. 
CHINA, JAPAN, and COREA. By R. S. Guxpnry 
JAPANESE CUSTOMS, By A. Henay Savace-Lanpor 
HERMANN vos HELMHOLTZ, By Anrave W. Rucker, F.R.S, 
WOMEN'S NEWSPAPERS. By Miss Evetyy Marcu-Putiurrrs. 
RAMBLES in NORSK FINMARKEN. By Geonce Linpesay. 
A NOTE on WORDSWORTH. By Tuomas Hutcutnsoy, 
SYMMETRY and INCIDENT. By Mrs, Meyweut. 
VENETIAN MISSALS. By Hervert P. Hore 
LIFE in OTHER PLANETS. By Sir Roperr Bart, F.RS 
THE HEART of LIFE, Chaps. 1-3. By W. H. Mauuocs. 
AN ADDENDUM. By Ovra. 
Cuarman & Haut, Ltd., London 


NOW READY. 


Price 9d.; by the Year, 2s. 6d. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER of 


THE BRIAR ROSE, 


A Quarterly Pseudonym Journal by Members of the Rose Ciud, 


Watford: H. L. Barner, St. Andrews. 
London: Simvxiy, Marsnac., Hamintos, Kext & Co., Ltd. | ‘ 





For particulars of the Rose Club, Address Miss Woops, 
Watford, Herts. 


: NOW READY ag 
HE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
of CONSTANCE NADEN With an Explanatory Fore-Word 
hy Rowent Lewixe, M.D, Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel (Retired), With 
Vortrait. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, és. 
Bick ERs & Bon, 1, Leicester Square, W.C! 


NESSRS. J. C. 0 
MESS2S. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 


ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 

portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 


ook Illustrations. 


Moses. DRUMMORE Pee en and test Processes se hanes P R OVI D E N 


in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archreologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 


DoLMAN, 

THE FIGHTING FORCE of CHINA. By Luievt.-Cor, W. E. 
Cowan, 

SECRETS from the COURT of SPAIN. (VIL) 


“NATURE?” 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


“ NATURE” of Thursday next, November 1st, will begin Volume 51, 
and will contain an INTRODUCTORY ARYICLE by the Right 
Hon. T. H, HUXLEY, entitled ‘* PAST and PRESENT.” 


NATURE contains Original Articles on all subjects coming within the domain of 
Science, contributed by the most eminent Scientific Writers of the day. It also contains 
Reviews of all recent scientific works ; Correspondence Columns, which form a medium 
of scientific discussion and of intercommunication among Men of Science ; Accounts of the 
leading Scientific Serials ; Abstracts of the more valuable papers which appear in foreign 
Journals ; Reports of the Proceedings of the Principal Scientific Societies and Academies 
of the World ; and Notes on all matters of current Scientific Interest. 





THE | 
AUTOTYPE COMPANY 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 949.—— NOVEMBER, 1894.—s. 6c. 


CONTENTS :—Some Frencu Nove ists.——A Ripe 1x Hes the “ae 
HaAakkatanp, by E. A. Irving..—-Rouer Bacon, by Sir as the honour to announce the Publication of 


Herbert Maxwell, Bart., MP.—-Wino was Lost aso is} NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 
Founp (Conelusion).——Britisi Forestry.—Hanna, my BY 

Anyssixtan Servant, by Francis Scudamore. A Noox or 

Nortn Wares, by Rusticus Urbanus.——Some Tuovents ov ALBERT DURER, 

roe Woman Question, by the Author of “ Mona Maclean.” | Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
——An Eroy Master.—Dewnxy’s Davcurer, by Moira Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 
O'Neill. —-C.vs-Homes ror Unmarriep Workixne Men, by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

W. Moffatt.——Cuiva’s Rervtation-Bubse, by H. Knollya, | Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 


Col. (h.p.), R.A. ? 
mites __ \. The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eorxsurcu axp Loxvon. is,” says Professor Colvin, ‘a fairly complete and representa- 


anise | tive survey of the several phases of Durer’s activity as a 
THE NEW REVIEW. 


| draughtsman and sketcher during a)l periods of his career.” 
Contents—NOVEMBER—Price One Shilling. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION, By the Hon. E. Lyvuuen 








The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


STANLEY. 

THE LIVING PICTURES: a Symposium. 

By George Epowarpes—Cuarits Monton—A. W. Prrero—Marcus 
ceeee, nA —one SeEcRETARY  * he Ranemae, ViciLance | 
Association — Artatr Symons—The Rey. . C. Smvrrie- | 
wortn, and the Eprror of the “ Youye May.” | The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

GOVERNMENT SWEATING im the ¢ LOTHING CONTRACTS. By | (New Edition), cf 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 

‘ a NALD (Amalgamated Society of Tailors). os ah 

ames MacbonaLpD (Amalgamate rclety ¢ tilors). ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 


POETRY— 
1. THE POETRY of EDMUND GOSSE. By Antuvr C. 

Benson, y Autotypes, post free, One SuILurne. 
2. POEMS by LADY LINDSAY. By Artucr Waven. - - 
DUPLICATE WHIST. By Georor Frercuer, M.D. 
MUNICIPALITIES at WORK: IL—MANCHESTER. By Frepx. | 


"*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 


New Pamrucet, Free on Arrricatiox. 





THE GREAT UNDERCLOTHING QUESTION. By 8. Wiiuam 


INTERIOR. By Mavaice Maerertincs. Translated by Witt T H E A U TOT Y Fb E Cc oO M PA N A 


ARcueER. 
‘ILESS (with Problems). By I. Guxsnerc 


London: Wa. Herxemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
fo ~ S S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK 


74, New Oxford Street, London. 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


CAUSES 


NO BLOTCHES UNDER THE CHIN!!! 


| STICKS (Premier) 6d., (Toilet) 1s., 18. 6d., 2s, 6d., (Vestal) 28 
FLAT CAKES (Premier) 1s., (Tvilet) 28., (Vestal) 3s. 


N AT | O N A _ | Financial Year ends 20th November, 1894. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £4,700,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS, £9,000,000 


INSTITUTION. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured; already divided £4,600,000. All 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


Lace Manufactures, Photoyraphs, Views. Book Ilicstraten. ] c AAs 
. ‘Laeewtinencats cuunephs, Views, Book Illustrations, | persons now assuring will receive an additional share of Profit over later Entrants, 


Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc., dc., ata moderateccet 
Specimens and price list on Application. 
Uftices li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


at the next Division in 1897. 


48, GRACECH RCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER; 


DARTON & CO’S 
NEW LIST. 





WHAT is the CHURCH? The Answer 
uf the New Testament. By the Rev. R. E. 
SANDERSON, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Hastings. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





HELPFUL HALF-HOURS. A Book 
of Sunday Reading for Busy People. By Mrs. 
C. D. FRANCIS, Author of “A Story of the 
Church of England,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. pa 
‘‘ The general idea of the series is excellent.” — Guardian, 
“ The echame excites our interest.””—Saturday Review. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
Each Volume is complete in itself. 
FRANCE. 
By the Rev. R. TRAVERS SMITH, D.D., Canon 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. With Maps. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


“We cordially recommend this history to students of a 
fascinating and too much neglected subject, which may any 
day become one of practical import.’— Church Times. 





THE NEW BOOKLET BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“STEPHEN REMARX.” 


THE NEW FLOREAT: a Letter to} 


an Eton Boy on the Social Question. By the Rev. 
the Hon, JAMES G. ADDERLEY, M.A., Author 
of “Stephen Remarx,” &c. Stiff paper covers, 
from a design by G. W. Rhead, in red and black, 1s. 





THE DAUGHTERS WHO HAVE NOT 
REVOLTED. By CHRISTABEL R. COLE- 
RIDGE. In embossed cover, designed by G. W. 
Rhead, price 1s. 

These six little essays deal with various urtest those 
years in the life of unmarried women which succeed to 
early girlhood, the difficulties of which are often passed over 
in writings dealing with the more obvious aspects of the 
“ Woman Question.” 

“No tall-talk, no cant..,...kindly, sensible, and sympa- 
thetic.” — World. 


ON the ART of WRITING FICTION. 
A Collection of Papers by some of the leading 
Novelists of the day, giviog much helpful in- 
formation and many —_ hints and sugges- 
tions with regard to their craft. Papers dealing 
with different branches of the subject are con- 
tributed by the following Authors :— 





W. E. NORRIS. The AUTHOR of ‘‘MADE- 
8. BARING-GOULD. MOISELLE IXE.” 

L. B WALFORD. Mrs. MOLES WORTH. 

Mrs. PARR. CHURCH 


| Prof. q 
MAXWELL GREY. | Prof. DOUGLAS, and 
Mrs. MACQUOID, | L. T. MEADE. 


Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


—_—_—— 


A YOUNG WIFE'S ORDEAL. By 
JOHANNA VAN WOUDE. Large crown $vo, 
extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

A New Work by a popular Dutch Writer, the editor of one 
of the ines for women in Holland. This story, 
which has y achieved a great success in Holland, is « 
realistic picture of Dutch home-life, sketched with much 
finish and fidelity. 





AN ORIGINAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“LITTLE KING DAVIE.” 


WHERE the BROOK and RIVER 
MEET. By NELLIE HELLIS. Illustrated 
Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, extra cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

The heroine has been brought up by an aunt, but at the 
age of eighteen, just when she has become engaged to be 
married, she is suddenly called home to undertake the 


Management of her faher’s household and a laige family of 
children. 


Lonpon : 3, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, anp 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


IAN MACLAREN. 
IAN MACLAREN. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER’ BUSH, 
By IAN MACLAREN. 


Bound in Art Linen, gilt top, price 6s. 


*.* The First Edition of 4,000 having been exhausted,a NEW EDITION, 
completing 7,000, has been printed, and will be ready on Monday. 





2nd EDITION 
On MONDAY. 


‘If any man can make his way through portions of ‘Domsie,’ ‘The Transformation of Lachlan 
Campbell,’ and ‘ A Doctor of the Old School’ with the tranquil breath and unmoved countenance of one 
who reads his morning paper in the train, he is certainly one of two things—a monster of insensibility or a 
miracle of self-repression...... One thing is certain, that lan Maclaren has made his mark.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“The author has a genuine gift of pathos; and, though this is scarcely so characteristic of him, a 
genuine gift of humour. He handles what may be called the domestic emotions with a power rare in 
modern fiction...... The book will not only please for its own sake every one who reais it, but will make 
those who specially interest themselves in literature keep a hopeful eye upon anything else that may appear 
with this author’s name attached to it.”—Scotsman. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, bound in Art Linen, gilt top, 6s. 
JANE KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. 
— ’S By JANE BARLOW. 
NEW BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
STORY. 











1, IRISH IDYLLS. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
| 2. BOGLAND STUDIES. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


| Now ready, crown 8vo, bound in Art Linen, gilt top, 6s. 
| 
| 





SOMERSET IDYLLS. 
BY 


WALTER RAYMOND. 


THE“ CONTEMPORARY | 
WRITERS” SERIES.” | 


LOVE and QUIET LIFE. 
By WALTER RAYMOND, 


Author of “Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” Xc. 











Now ready, with Portrait, 16mo, 3s, 6d. 


THOMAS HARDY. 








EDITED BY 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, By ANNIE MACDONELL. 
LL.D. Contaning a Map of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex 
Now ready, cloth, gilt top, 3s, 6d. 
MAURICE RUYSBROECK and the 
‘ MYSTICS, With SELECTIONS from RUYSBROECK. 
MAETERLINCK. 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


Authorised Translation by JANE T. STODDART. A New Volume of “ The 
Devotional Library.” 





Now ready, elegantly bound, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 


SECRETS of a BEAUTI- 
| FUL LIFE. 


By J. R. MILLER, DD. 


DR. MILLER’S 


“SILENT TIMES 
SERIES.” 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, uniform in style and price. 


1. MAKING the MOST of LIFE. Eighth Thousand. 
|2. SILENT TIMES. Sixth Thousand. 

3. The EVERY-DAY of LIFE. Seventh Thousand. 
4. WEEK-DAY RELIGION. Fourth Thousand. 








44, VICTORIA STREET. 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Parernostger Row. 
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“EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Just Tready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, 


And its Relation to the Antiquity of 
Man. 
By JAMES GEIKIE, D.C.L., LL D., F.RS, &e, 


Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in 
the University of Edinburgh. 


Third Edition, largely Rewritten and much Enlarged. 


With Two New Chaptera on > *G'acial Phenomena of 
North America,”’ by Prof. T. C. CHAMBERLIN. 


Also 18 Maps and 78 Illustrations. 


A NEW FAMILY ATLAS. 
STANFORD'S 
FAMILY ATLAS OF 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Exhibiting the various Physical and af Divisions of the 
Chief Countries of the World 


Fifty Maps, and a List of Latitudes a Longitudes. 
Imperial folio, half-morocco, price Five Guineas. 





Size, when shut, 16 inches by 23 inches. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD'S | 
LONDON ATLAS OF 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. | 


QUARTO EDITION. Containing 18 Coloured Maps, care- | 
fully drawn and beautifully engraved on Steel and Copzer | 
Plates, and an Alphabetical List of about 30 000 Names, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, cloth 
sides, gilt edges, price 30s. Size, when shut, 12 inches by 
15 inches. 

** We have used it constantly for years and we have never 
found it surpassed for the combined merits of handiness, 
cheapness, accuracy, and clearness.’’—Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


STANFORD'S 
OCTAVO ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 3 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved 
on Copper Plates; also an Alphabetical List of over 20,000 
Names, with L atitudes and Longitudes. Handsomely bound 
in morocco, gilt edges, price 2ls. Size, when shut, 7} inches 
by 12 inches. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 61. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL ROLL, 


1824-1894. 


Contents :—Prex nt Trustees. Listof Head Mastera. Ushers 
and Assistant Masters. The Roll. Appendices—A. Winners 
of Entrance Scholarships. B Captains of the School. C. 
Winners of Exhibitions to the Universities. D. Up pingham 
Games—(1) Cricket Elevens; (2) Football Fitteons: (3) 
Champions in Athteti: Sports; (4) Holder of House Cuys ; 
(5) Shooting Eights. Todex of Names, 1824-1894. 


Recently published, Fourth Edition, 1s. ; by pos’, 1s. 2d. 


THE NEXT NAVAL WAR. 
By Cpt. 8S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, R.N. 
With Frontispiece by Chevalier E. Martino. 

Demy Svo, illustrated wrapper. 


**A terse and vigorous declaration of facts.” 
“ Written with c mnsiderab! e ing: nuity.”?— Si 
“An interesting forec ist ’ md Arrow. 


— Globe 
otsman, 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
STANFORD'S 

MAP OF EASTERN CHINA, 
JAPAN, AND KOREA, 


the Seat of War in 1894. showing the Treaty Ports, 8, 
and Submarine Cables. Nev Edition. Revised to Date, and 
with an Enlarged Inset Map of Korea. One shert. size 
22 inches by 30 ine hes es. Beate 110 miles t» an inch. Prices, 
coloured sheet. 3s.; per post, packed on roller, 3s. 6d. ; 
mounted to fold in cas>, 5s. ; per post, 53. 3d. 


LONDON : 
26 AND 27, 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
Cocksrunr Srreer, Cuantne Cross, S.W. 


| Ree. 





Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MACMILLAN 


& CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 





ENGLISH PROSE. Selections, with | 
Critical Intreductions by various writera, and General 
Introductions to each Period. Edit-d’ by HENRY | 
CRAIK. In5vols. Vol. Ifl., THE SEVENTEENTH | 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each vol. 

Already published, 
Vol. I. = ie to the SIXTEENTH 


Vol IT. — CENTURY to the RESTORA- 


aN. 


LIFE of SWIFT. By Henry Craik, 
C.B. 2 vols. With Portraits. New Edition. Globe 8v0, 
10s. [Eversiey Series. 


TIMES.—* This scholarly and authoritative biography.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ At once the most complete and 
authoritative biography of that «s« ntially creative genius.’ 


PEN DRAWING and PEN 


DRAUGHTSMEN. Their Work and their Methods. 
A Study of the Art To-Dar, with Technical Suggestions. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
with 366 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 4?s. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“* Mr. Joseph Pennell has brought out 
a second and greatly enlarged edition of his excellent treatis», 
* Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen’......A splendid album of 
illustrations, which have an interest in themselves. Taey 
my epen it where they will, and they will find something in 
fizu-e. landscape, architecture, character, or scenic illustra- 
tion t» give them exquisite pleasure...... Té is a veritable 
enc’ ely, aedia of its subject, and its value will increase with 





A SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE. 
A New and Complete Concordance, or Verbal Index to 
Words, Phrases, and Passages in the’ Dramatic Works of 
Shakespeare, with a Supplementary Concordance to the 
Poems. By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and’ Sciences. Demy itv, 
cloth, £2 2s. net; half-morocco, £2 5s. nt. 

71MES,—* Deserves cordial r.cognit‘on from all who love | 

Shake:peare.’’ 

LITERARY WORLD (Boston, U.3.4,).—“No words of 
praise are too high for the zeal and discrimination which have 
produced this superb ae of reference.” | 


PERSONALITY, HUMAN and DIVINE | 
Being the Bampton Lecture for 1894. By Rev. J. R. 
ILLINGWORTH. Svo. 83. 6d. 
7IMES.—* Will take high rank among the rare pes | 

me. rpieces produced by that celebrated foundation. 


THE WORD and the WAY; or, the 
Light of the Ages on the Path of To- Day. By the Rev. 
M.A., Rector of Bexhill, 


THE CAMBRIDGE § SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. a de 
Luxe. 40 vols., super-royal Svo, 63. aet per vol. 

Vol. XX VIL. THE TRAGEDY of TITUS ANDRONICUS. 
Vol. XXVIII. THE TRAGEDY cf ROMEO and JULIET. | 


A CORNER of CATHAY : Studies | | 
from Life Among the Chinese. By ADELE M. FIELDE 
With Illustrations and Coloured Plates. Feap. Ato, 
Ss. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ Graphic and intimate sketches of Chinese life 
and manners by an American ney well acquainted with the 
country, its people, and their language, very attractively 
illustrated in colours from original sketches by artists cf the | 
celebrated schcol of Go <= 25 at Swatow.” 


MAURICE; or, the E Red Jar. A Tale 


of Magic and’ Adventure for Bovs and Girls. By the | 
Countess of JERSEY. With Illustrations add 
ROSIE M. M. PITMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. Moles- | 
woses. Illustrated by Lede Brooke. Crown 8vo, | 
4s. 63. | 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


SIBYLLA. By Sir H. S. Cunningham, | 
K.C.1.E., Author of “‘ Wheat and Tares,” &. 2 vols., 
globe Svo, 12s. 





W. LEIGHTON GRANE, 
Sussex. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


—"A Aguatiiy told tale for gir's.”’ 


THREE-4NO-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Rolf 


BOLDREWOOD, Author of *‘ Robbery Under Arms.” | 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


THE FLOWER of FORGIVENESS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


MACMILLAN’S 





THE HISTORY of GREECE from its 
COMMENCEMENT t> the CLOSE of the IVDE- 
PENDZNvE of the GREEK NATION. By ADOLY 
HOLM. Translated from theG-rm+n In4vols. Vol, 
L., To the Ead of the Sixth Century, nc. Svo, 6s. net. 


IMES.—“A short history, well founded in scholarly 
study.”’ 

SCOTSMAN.—* A book so learned and so cautious in its 
learning ought to find many stutents here; and the English 
translation deserves a hearty welcome from a'l wh) are in- 
terested in the subject of the work.” 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE 
NORGATE. Part XXXVIII. Super-rosal 8vo, Is. net 
(Vols. L., 11, and IIL. Sup2r-royal 8vo, 12s. each net). 





A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


the HOUSE of LORDS. By LUKE OWEN PIKE, cf 
the Public Record Office. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“It is a book full of facts, to be read 
one? for entertainment by those to wh'm such facts are 
attractive, and to be kept for reference always by all who at 
any time may need to hunt up information up nm the cor- 
stitutional position and history of the Lords.” 


TIMES.—** His work is manifeatly one of sound learning 
and original research, and as such it will be valuable alike to 
students and to politicians.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN —“Mr Pike writes as a 
scholar and not asa partiean......The sobriety of bis judgments 
in matters of later history predispo-es us in favour of Lis con- 
clusions in the more obscure parts of the sulj-cts.” 





A DIGEST of the CRIMINAL LAW. 
(CRIMES and PUNISHMENTS.) By fir J. F. 
STEPHEN. Edited by HARRY L. STEPHEN, 
Barrister-at-Law. Fifth Edition, Revised. S8vo, 163. 


ESSAYS on QUESTION § of the DAY: 
Political and Sociul. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
Author of “The United States: an Outlioe of Political 
History.”’ and “Canada and the Canadian Question.” 
Second Edition, Revised. Extra crown 8vv, 93. 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By Charles 
MITH, A., Master of Sidney Suszex College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MANUAL of PHYSICO-CHEMICAL 
MEASUREMENTS By Professr WILHELM 
O3TWALD. Translated by JAME3 WALKER, D.&c., 
Ph.D., Profezsor of Chemistry in University College, 
Dundee. Illustrated. 8vo, 7s. net. 


‘THE RISE and DEVELOPMENT of 


ORFANIC st a By the late G. SCHOR- 
LEMMER, F.R.S. Revised Edition. Edited by 
ARTHUR SMITHELLS, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


AMPHIOXUS and the ANCESTRY 
— VERTEBRATES. By ARTHUR WILLEY, 
Tutor in Biology, Columbia College. With a 

| ~ by H. F. OSBORN. 8vo, 10s 6d net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 421. NOVEMBER. 


Contents. 


Price 1s. 


| 1. THE HERONS. Chapters I -III. 


2. THE JAPANESE INVASION of CORE A in 1532. By 
Dr. Inevanp. 

3. GIBBON as a SOLDIER. By Major Hotpey, F.S.A. 

4. AN OLD-WORLD PARSON. 

5. TRACED HOMEWARDS. 

6. PLUNKET’S WIDOW. 

7. THE YEAR'S GOLF. 

I s. OUR NEW TREATY with JAPAN. By M. J. Farretiy. 

9. THE REBELLION in the WEST INDIE3. By the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescve., Il. JAMICA. 


MACMILLAN & 


CO,, ‘LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Gum aye 68. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 358. 


CONTENTS. 
VIL—LORD WOLSELEY’S ‘‘ MARLBOROUGH.” 
| VIIL—THE ABUSE of STATISTICS. 
TX.—LOPE pz VEGA. 
X.—THE TRAGEDY of the CEZSARS, 
XI.—NOVELS of ADVENTURE and MANNERS. 
| XI. ALEX ANDER’S GENERALS. 





I,—THE STRIKE of a SFX. 

Il.—LADY DUFFERIN’S POEMS and VERSES. 
IIIl.—_THE EARLIEST HISTORY of BABYLONIA. | 
IV.—REMBRANDT and his ART. 
V.—BUCHAN. 
VI.—ROUS3EAUISM REVISED. 


With Portraits ent Beastentions, crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.RS,, 


SOMETIME DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


AND PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT OXFORD IN 1832, 
ad his mag, Mrs. GORDON. [Now ready. 


With Portrait, Svo, 16s. 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, KCMG, 
FORMERLY M.P., AND SOMETIME GOVERNOR OF CEYLON. 
An Autobiography. 


Edited by Lady GREGORY. [Now ready. 





With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE, Bart., Sportsman and Naturalist. 


HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


With a Chapter on his Researches in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. FOWLER, K.C.B., Director 
of the Natural History Branch of the British Museum. 
Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. [Next week. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


Being the Personal Reminiscences of REGINALD G. WILBERFOROE, late 52nd Light Infantry. 
Compiled from a Diary and Letters written on the spot. [Next week. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PUBLICATION OF ‘“ WAVERLEY.” 
By Professor RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 
This Work is bound in two forms, either a asa | library book, or as one of the Series of “‘ University Extension Manuals.” 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A SELECTION FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 


Edited by the Venerable A. 8. AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews. 





- A NEW SERIES, | 8yo, 14s. 
DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


Translated, ia accordance with the wish of the late Author, 
By MARGARET WARRE. 


00 WEEESS. een, Sat and Present—Founders of ions—The Empire of Charles the Great and his 
e Destruction of the Order of Knights T ars—The History of Religious Freedom—Various 
Estimates. of the French Revolution—The Literature of the United States of America. 


NEARLY READY. 


THE ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN SZCULARE. Translated into 
English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Large crown 8vo. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.RS.: his Personal History. 


—., Author of “ The Lives of the Engineers,” of “ Self-Help,” “‘Character,”’ &c. 
0, 63. 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE FRERE, Bart. 


Derived from hitherto Unpublished Documents. By JOHN MARTINEAU. Portraits and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, Author of “An Idle Woman in 


Sicily,” “* Old Court Life in France,” &c. Crown 8vo. 








By Samuel Smiles, 
With Portrait. Crown 


THE LIFE of PROFESSOR OWEN. Based on his Correspondence, his 


Di and those of his Wife. 
Hon. 


By his Grandson, the Rev. RICHARD OWEN. With a Chapter by the Right 


. H. HUXLEY. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. 





JOHN MURRAY, Atsemarte Srreer. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


15, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Offers for Sale at the Cash Prices 
affixed :— 


Biruni. Atharu ig the 


Chronol 4 Ancient Nations, an E ae Vouee of 
the Ara Notes by Der ARD 
BACHAU,, Imp. 8yo, xvi. and 464 ok ~y 2 2s.), 


Brown.—The Venetian Printing 


Press: an Historical Study based upon documents for 
the most Pi. itherto unpublished. 4to, xxii. and 464 
Nn 4 22 facsimiles of Early Printing (pub. a 2s.), 


Anglo-Saxon and Old Engli 


bape ye by ous WRIGAT, ws: sh 
Edited and Coliated by R. P. WULCKE 2 Mir a, Ove 
(pub. at 28s.), cloth, x 

Vol. I., Vocabularies; Vol. II., Indices. 
book for ¢ every English philol ogist. 


—— See also: Cartularium, Kemble, Thorpe. 


Arabic.—Badger's (G. P.) English- 


Arabic a in which the equivalents for English 
words and sentences are rendered into Lite and 
Colloquial Arabic. Impl. 4to, xii. and 1248 pp., double 
columns (pub. at £9 9s.), cloth, 32s. it 881. 


Arabic-English Vocabulary, for 


the use of AMER Students of Modern Egyptian Arabic, 

D. A. CAMERON, one of the English Judges of the 
Court of Appeal, and one of H.M. 
t and Tripoli. 


A aaa 


ative 
in 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


English-Arabic Vocabulary, for 


a =, of Students of the Colloquial. STACE (Col. 
V.) Esglish-Arabic Vocabulary. 1 vol., 8vo, — and 
318 yp. .» cloth, 7s. 6d. (1898. 


Arabic Grammar, new edition: 

FARIS’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the ARABIC 

LANGUAGE, with Interlineal Reading Lessons, y— 
es, and Vocabulary. Fourth Edition Revised fro’ 


8vo, xv. and rs pp., 


ie Second Edition, by the Rev. H. A. WIL 
12mo, pp. viii. and 234, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Arabic: the Koran, with Com- 


ees of the Imam Aboo al-Quasim Mahmood bin bin 

i, entitled the eae ’an 

Hagalg alt by W. N. LEES, and 

avis K HOSAIN and ’ABD’ AL- 

HAYI. 2 vols. a ‘a (pub. £5 16s., unbound), half- 
morocco, £3 3s. [ Calcutta, 1856-61. 


Arabian Travels in the 16th Cen- 


MACARIUS, Patriarch of Antioch, TRAVELS 
in Anatolia, Moldavia, Romelia, Wallachia, the Cossack 
Country, Muscovy, and i rag rk Written by his 


Attendant, Archdeacon P. , in Arabic, 
Translated into English ny F. n° BEL 


UR. 9 Parts 
in 2 vols., 4to, cloth, £1 4s. 
[ Oriental Translation Fund, 1829-36. 


Bible me and their Parallels 


ons : being a comparison of the Old and New 
Testament Myths and Miracles, with those of = a 
Nations of Anti =k considering also their ig 
Meaning. Third Edition. 1 vol., 8vo, Fourth ition, 
589 pp., with numerous Ruthatints cloth, 15s. 

[ New York, 1884. 


Chinese- -English Dictionary, by 
HERBERT A. GILES. a 4to, xlvi. and 1416 pp., in 
treble cols., cloth, £6 16s. 6d { Shanghai, 1892, 

This ¢ Monumental work supersedes all its pre- 

Gcseseeh, on to indispensable for great Public Libraties. 


Chinese Philosophy: Chuang Tzu, 
an English Translation of this Chinese classic of the 
Fourteenth Century, by H. A. GILES, British Charge 
d’Affaires at Formosa. One stout volume, demy 8vo, 
ca., 400 pp., cloth, 10s. [ 1888, 


Cornish Language: 
WILLIAMS (B.) Cornish- English Dictionary: Lexicon 
Cornu-Britannicum: Dictionary of the Ancient Celtic 
e of Cornwall, in which the words are elucidated 
by copious Examples from Cornish Works, with Trans- 
lations, and the “a -" in Welsh, Armoric, Irish, 
Goalie, and Manx. Parts in 1 vol., 4to, 4C0 pp., cloth, 
[2 landov ery, 1862-65. 
JAG (F. W. P.) English-Cornish Dictionary. 4to, front., 
pp. i-xv. and ail PP, sto, , cloth, 18s. | Plymouth, 1887. 
A Packet of Catalogues of rare, valuable, ‘and 
cheap Books, for Six Penny Stamps. 


BERNARD QUARITOH, 15, Piccapitty, 
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RICHARD 


Now ready, price One Shil ing. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for NOVE 4BER, 1894. 
I. LADY J&AN’S VAGARIES. Chaps. I-IV. 
Il. THE GOUVERNANTE of PARIS. 
Ilt. ** PASTORAL.” 
IV. THE TREE3 and FLOWER3 of TENNYSON. 
V. HEINRICH HOFFMANN’S HISTORY. Chaps. 
V.-VI. 


VI. BLACK BAT. 
VII. A RECENT LITERARY DISCOVERY. 
VIL. GIBRALTAR. 

IX. INDIAN SUMMER. 

X. A MODERN HERO. (Conclusion.) 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


TWO SUMMERS IN GUY- 


ENNE, 1892-3: a Chronicle on the Wayside and Water- 
side. 

By the Upper Dordogne —Across the Moors of the Corréze — 
In the Viscounty of Turenne-—In Upper Périgord—In the 
Valleys of the Vézére and Isle—Riberac and Branté6me—The 
Desert of the Double—A Canoe Voyage on the Dronne-—By 
the Lower Dordogne —On the Banks of the Garonne. 

By EDWARD HARRI3ON BARKER, Author of ** Way- 

faring in France,” ‘“* Wanderings by Southern Waters,” 

- &c, 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous Illusteations, 163. 


NOW READY. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


(Surrey, Hampshire, Wiltshire,Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Spropshire, 
Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire. | 

THE CHRONICLE OF A DRIVING 
By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 
Author of ‘On the Box Seat,” ‘‘ A Holiday on the Road,” 
** Across England in a Dogeart,” &o. 
Demy 8vo, with 16 Full-Page Illustrations by the Author, 
Engraved by Pearson, and a Plan of the Route, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


ENGLISH WHIST-PLAYERS. 

Binth and Progress of Whist—Are Cards Legitimate ! — 
Prelates as Whist-Piayers—Whist at tne Universities — 
Women’s Whist—The Devil’s Rooks and the Devil’s OUwn— 
Warriors at Whist—Gamblers at Whist—Ciubs and Cards — 
Kiogs and their Subjects at Whist—Combinations and Super- 
stitions at Cards—The Ideal Whist-Player—The Whist of the 
Poete—Whist and the Novelists—Books on Whist and their 


Authors. 
By a PRIDEAUX COURTNEY. 1 vol., demy 
Svo, 14s, 


BENTLEY & SON’S 


List. 


TOUR. 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCES 


POWER COBBE. By HERSELF. Second Edition. 
In 2 vols., square crown Svo, with Illustrations, 2is, 


New Novels at all the Libraries: 


NOW READY, 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


By KATHARINE WYLDE, 
Author of “Mr. Bryant’s Mistake.’’ 
In 3 vols., crown Syvo. 
** A very good novel.” — Wei. 
* The reader will be always intcrested,’’—Scotsmaa. 


NOW READY. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 

In 3 vo's., crown 8yo. 


‘*Mies Carey’s story is whol*some and sweet, full of 
refinement of thought, and true to a not imposably high 
standard of action. An invincible dignity of purpose, a 
chastened outlook upon life, impart to the tale a certain 
spirituality.’’— Globe. 


NOW READY. 
THE INTENDED. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 

In 1 vol., crown 8yo, 63. 
easmiia The situation thus far is strange enough, but that is 
the mere beginning of a plot which has extraordinary wild 
and sensational developments. The story is conceived with 


no little ingenuity and much dariog, and told ina vigorously 
athletic style.” — Scotsman. 


RicHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington Street 


NOW READY. 

ON the PROCESSES for 
the PRODUCTION of 
EX-LIBRIS (Book Plates). | 


By JOHN VINYCOMB, MI 1I.A., 


Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
Member of Council of the Ex-Libris Society. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Illustrations in Text, and 
59 Ex-Libris Examples, 


Frontispiece in Heraldic Tiactures, price 33. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 


POSTE RESTANTE: 
A Novel. 


By ©. Y. HARGREAVES, 
Author of ‘‘ Paul Romer.”’ 
3 vols., crown 8vo, price 3ls, 6d. 


NOW READY. 


JOHN DARKER: 
A Novel, 
By AUBREY LEE. 
3 vols., crown Svo, price 3ls 61 





NOW READY. 


LONDON UP TO DATE. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Second Thousand. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


THE CURB of HONOUR. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Cheaper E lition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


A TANGLED WEB. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vyo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


THE DIVERS: 


A Romance of Oceania. 
By HUME NISBET. 
Cheaper Edition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


NOW READY. 


DRYBURGH EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts, specially drawn and 
engraved for this E lition. 


Complete in 25 vols. Prices in sets, cloth, £6 5s. 


Also in half-calf, plain ; half-calf, extra, gilt top, and 
half-morocco, gilt top. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


A NEW EDITION of JANE AUSTEN'S 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 


With 109 Lilust:a*ions by Hugh Tromson, and 
av Iatroducim by GEORGE SAINSBURY. 
Cro wn 879, cloth gilt, or edges uncut, 63. 
[Just out. 
The Large-Paper Copies on Arnold's Unbleached 
Hand-made Paper are all taken up. 


LULLABIES OF 
MANY LANDS. 


Collested and Rendered ints E.glish by ALMA 
STRECTELL With77 Illustrations, and specially 
designed cover by Emily J. Hardiag. Feap. 410, 
7s. 6d. [ Nea-ly ready. 


THE DISAGREEABLE DUKE. 


A Christmas Whimsicality for Holiday Boys aud 
Girls. By ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMs, 
Author of *' Robin’s Ride,’”’ ** Comrades Ti us,” & 3. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Ewily Harding. 
Crown S$vo, 33. 6d. [ Nearly reedy. 


SPENSER’S 
“FAERIE QUEENE.” 


Edited by THOS. J. WISE, Compiler of the 
** Ruskin Bibliography.” With aout 8) Full- 
page Illustrations, besides 8) Cinto Headings, 
Tnitials, and 69 Tailpieces by Walter Crane. 

Aa entirely New Edition (limited), han41-printed on a 
specially prepared quality of Arnold’s Usblewbed Hand- 
mad2 Paper, large post 4t> ‘To be completed in Nineteen 
Parts, published monthly, 103. 6d. net per Part. Nv odd 
Parts will be supplied. 

Also 25 copies (prioted ia red and b‘ack) on Japanese 
vellum, 25s. nct per Part. 

The First Part (in specially designed cover) will contaia 
4 Full-page Illustrations, 5 Half-page Canto He sdiags, 5 T iil- 
pieces, and £0 peges of Text. h Part will iaclude, on an 
average, the same number of Illustratim:. Tho Text hi 
been collated from Four Editions, incladins that of 1590. 

Prospectus will be sent on applic ition. 
(PART I. ready about November 15th 


RUSKIN ON EDUCATION. 


By WILLIAM JOLLY (one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools). Being a Series of Articles 
reviewing Mr. Ruskin’s Opinions on Education, 
with some Extracts from his Writings. Feap. 8vo, 
180 pp., cloth, 23. net. [ Now ready. 


THE HARBOURS 
OF ENGLAND. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. With the 12 Iilas‘rations 
made expressly for the Work by the late J. W. M. 
Turner, R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 61. 

The Plates used in this Edition have b-ea reproduced in 
Photogravure from specially-selected im >ressivas of th 
Engravings ia the first issue. 

There will be 250 Large-Paper Copies on Hand-made 
Paper, with India Proofs of the Plates, 
large post 8vo, lis. 


The Work, which has been out of print since 1877, will con- 
tain an Introduction by T. J. Wise. (In Nov2mber. 


LETTERS TO A COLLEGE 
FRIEND, 1840 to 1845. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. Including an Essay 02 
** Death before Adam Fell.”’ Crown 8vo, 210 pp; 
cloth, 4s. 


Ruskin House, 156, Charing Cross Road, 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


A. & C. BLACK, Sono Sevarz, Lonpon. 





London. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1894, 
No. 1173, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
and not to the Eprtor. 











LITERATURE. 


Life of Frances Power Cobbe. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


Tue value of this book is twofold. Itisa 
record of social life in Ireland and England 
during the past half century, and it is the 
story of a woman’s life spent in disinterested 
and effectual efforts to do good. Anyone 
acquainted with Miss Cobbe’s earlier works 
does not need to be told that it is interesting. 
The glimpses of eminent persons, the fre- 
quent anecdotes, the wit and abundant 
humour, all go to make it pleasant reading. 
Miss Cobbe lived at her father’s house, 
Newbridge, co. Dublin, until she was thirty- 
five years old, and, as the daughter of an 
Irish landlord who did his duty as well as 
claimed his rights, she had opportunities of 
observing the peasant character in some 
curious aspects. When her father died she 
went into the world with an income of £200 
a year, and began a career destined to be 
full of experiences, which are here set 
down. Without being a critic, she is a 
woman of clear judgment, with an abun- 
dant gift of humour, and always quick to 
recognise excellence of any kind. 

Already, Miss Cobbe had thought and 
read herself out of evangelical Protestantism 
into Theism, and had become tolerably well 
established in the religious position which 
she says for fifty years has been her staff of 
life. She does not think ‘‘ anyone not being 
a fanatic can regret having been brought 
up as an evangelical Christian.” Possibly 
not, but surely it is even better to have 
been, so to speak, born free. For these 
start where others arrive only after painful 
effort ; and it may be questioned wader the 
narrowness of the early training does not, 
in a measure, warp the mature judgment, 
or leave somewhere a touch of intolerance. 
Miss Cobbe is fair-minded to a degree, yet 
even her accustomed good-humour wavers 
a little when she refers to priests or 
scientific atheists. The essays called Broken 
Lights (1864) and Dawning Lights (1868) 
are Miss Cobbe’s best contributions to the 
subject of religion. Others, struggling as 
she had done out of traditional into free 
religion, must have found in Broken Lights 
much needful guidance and comfort ; while 
its more constructive successor appealed to 
a still larger circle with hope and aspiration. 
If at forty or fifty it does not exert the 
same force that it did twenty-five years 
before, this is not because its vivifying 
power has passed away, but because, on 
the contrary, it has become transmuted into 

®. The books which have influenced us 


in the past, so that we still love them the 
best o 


By Herself. 





usually, the books we take oftenest from 
the shelves. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Practical Theism” in 
Broken Lights, Miss Cobbe says: “If we 
climb up to God, we must bear our brethren 
along with us ”; and again, ‘“‘ Not only 
must a true religion teach us to feel that 
there is no human being below the level 
of our sympathies, it must make us feel 
especially for all degraded and disgraced 
children of God.” Having settled her 
religious problem and thus realised its 
practical aspect, Miss Cobbe proceeded 
forthwith to give it effect. To her—prac- 
tical woman that she was—religion meant 
service ; and without going out of her way 
to seek opportunities, or taking upon herself 
the rdle of the professional philanthropist, 
she has always found some fitting work 
ready to be done, and, having found it, has 
done it. 

First of all there were the Ragged Schools 
at Bristol, where she worked with Mary 
Carpenter, followed by workhouse ministra- 
tions in the same city. Then came a period 
of journalism in London, which gave place 
to active work for the political and social 
emancipation of women. Finally, another 
emancipation movement of animals from 
the vivisectors claimed her efforts, until in 
1884 she withdrew from public life and 
settled in her present home in Wales. 

Moved by pity and a strong sense of 
justice, certain causes seemed naturally to 
claim her services, and on these, in turn, 
she has concentrated her attention with a 
resolute determination to right the wrong. 
Still, she has never become the victim of a 
“fixed idea.” Her strenuous endeavour 
has never degenerated into fanaticism. 
There is, indeed, none of that “ indiffer- 
ence” which, Coleridge says, ‘‘ makes 
toleration so easy a virtue with us”; but, 
on the other hand, her persistence is free 
from bigotry. For her philanthropy is 
natural, not conventional: drawn from 
character, not from theories or doctrines. 
Thus she has escaped the peril which besets 
well-meaning persons of coming to believe 
there is a specific—food or drinks or fran- 
chises or what not—for every social disorder. 
When she saw children barred at their very 
birth from becoming happy and useful men 
and women, or women degraded by law and 
custom, or animals ruthlessly sacrificed for 
a medical fad, then in her pre-eminently 
practical way she tried to establish a better 
state of things. And she has also avoided 
that other danger of the philanthropists— 
of exaggerating and misstating for the sake 
of effect. Sensationalism is one of the chief 
evils of our day in religious and philan- 
thropic circles, but it has never been allowed 
to mar Miss Cobbe’s work. 

A method so sane as hers could not but 
be effectual. She can look back on her life 
without any sense of failure. While her 
achievements have been considerable, the 
impetus she has given to several movements 
is more important still. To her in great 
part it is due that paupers are better cared 
for than formerly. Excepting John Stuart 
Mill, she has done more Ym anyone to give 


'the dignity of ‘gee to the woman’s 
| movement, whic 
all, are not always, perhaps not| become a mere struggle for perquisites. If 


might otherwise have 
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in trying to secure to animals the right to 
their own lives the success in the direction 
of law is net complete, there is a greater 
and farther reaching success in the fact that 
now, when false priests of science resort to 
torture, they do so in the teeth of a public 
sentiment which thirty years ago was 
scarcely felt. 

Miss Cobbe may be described as an 
essentially Auman woman. She loves the 
world and the things thereof with reason- 
able love. Her life, she says, ‘‘ has been 
an interesting one to live’’; and, to herself, 
so well worth living that — 


‘though I entirely believe in a higher existence 
hereafter. . . . I would gladly accept the per- 
mission to run my earfhly race once more 
from beginning to end, taking sunshine and 
shade just as they have flickered over the long 
vista of my seventy years. Even the retros- 
pect of my life in these volumes has been a 
pleasure; a chewing of the cud of memories— 
mostly sweet, none very bitter—while I lie still 
a little in the sunshine, ere the soon-closing 
night” (Preface, p. v.). 
Nevertheless, when she attempts to com- 
pare the present with the past, there is a 
regretful, backward glance at the ‘ good 
old times,” which is not in perfect harmony 
with her accustomed optimism. She thinks 
there was more simplicity and more innocent 
joy. The young used to laugh more joy- 
ously ; harmless pranks and jests were more 
in vogue; life, as a whole, was brighter. 
Miss Cobbe dates the change from the 
Crimean War, ‘which brought a great 
seriousness into all our lives.’ She was 
thirty-two years old when that war broke 
out, and it is conceivable that the change she 
notes was subjective. I recollect when I was 
about the same age expressing the opinion 
that stamp-collecting had gone out of 
fashion among boys, and being assured 
that the change was simply that I had gone 
out of boyhood. So we may doubt whether, 
if Miss Cobbe was privileged to live her 
earthly life over again, she would discover 
even in this age, or during the next thirty 
years or so, the “mental and moral 
anaemia’’ which she suspects is due to 
the ebb “of religious hope and faith, 
and the reaction from the extreme and too 
hasty optimism which culminated in 1851.” 
Miss Cobbe’s own book shows that the 
tendency of the times has not been wholly 
downward. The position of animals, of 
children, of women to-day, bears witness to 
some awakening of the sense of justice—a 
reluctant awakening perhaps, but still real. 
In 1840— 


“It was the universal opinion that no gentle- 
woman could possibly earn money without 
derogating altogether from her rank (unless 
indeed by card-playing, as my grandmother 
did at & !); and that housekeeping and 
needlework (of the most unartistic kind) were 
her only fitting pursuits. The one natural 
ambition of her life was supposed to be a 
‘suitable’ marriage, the phrase always refer- 
ring to settlements rather than sentiments. Study 
of any serious kind was disapproved, and 
‘accomplishments’ only were cultivated.” 
(Vol. i. pp. 170-171.) 

Her father paid largely for her lessons in 
music, an art for which she had no taste, 
but forbade her to learn Latin. At the 
school she was sent to at Brighton she says 
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everything was taught “in the inverse 
ratio of its true importance,” morals and 
religion being at the bottom of the scale, 
and music and dancing at the top. Her 
thoughts, she tells us, when she left school 
were, 

‘What a delightful thing it is to have done 
with study! Now I may really enjoy myself ! 
I know as much as any girl in our school, and 
since it is the best school in England, I must 
know all that it can ever be necessary for a 
lady to know. I will not trouble my head 
ever again with learning anything; but read 
novels and amuse myself for the rest of my 
life.” (Vol. i. p. 69.) 


Soon, however, wiser thoughts prevailed, 
and Miss Cobbe laboriously taught herself 
what “ the best school in England ”’ for girls 
could not give. Surely, in this respect at 
least, the movement to Girton and Newn- 
ham, and innumerable high schools where 
girls are really educated, is upward, not 
downward. 

If there has been advance in the education 
of women, still more has there been advance 
in the recognition of their rights, since the 
days when “a husband who had beaten and 
wronged his wife in every possible way, 
could yet force her by law to five with him, 
and become the mother of his children,” 
and when ‘‘a married woman’s inheritance, 
and even her own earnings... were 
legally robbed from her by her husband, 
and given, if he pleased, to his mistress.” 
Perhaps the world does not progress, or 
progresses only in a circle; but Mr. Carlyle, 
Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Froude, and Miss Cobbe 
all fail to convince me that ‘the olden 
time” was ever really better than to-day. 

In general, however, Miss Cobbe looks at 
the bright side of things, and of men and 
women also. At one time or another she 
has known a great number of noted persons, 
as private friends or as co-operators with 
her in her work. Among them were Mary 
Somerville, the Brownings, John Stuart 
Mill, Tennyson, Cardinal Manning, and 
Lord Shaftesbury. Of the disinterestedness, 
clearness of judgment, and broad-minded- 
ness Of the last-named, she speaks in terms 
of highest praise. She met Mr. Ayrton, at 
one time a much-abused Commissioner of 
Works, and found him “rather saturnine, 
but an incorruptible, unbending sort of 
man, for whom I felt respect.” Samuel 
Warren, the author of Zen Thousand a Year, 
was ‘‘a little ugly fellow, but full of fire 
and fun.” In the closing pages of the 
book she pays a quate | deserved 
tribute to the memory of her friend, Mrs. 
R. V. Yates, of Liverpool, a woman whose 
far-reaching goodness was too unassuming 
ever to be fully known. 

In the way of minor criticism, I may be 
permitted to point out that the list of 
“Errata” is very incomplete, and that 
such a book ought to have an index. It 
is surely a mistake to suggest that writers 
like Zola create ugliness, when in fact they 
only reveal it, and thereby, perhaps, do a 
more beneficent work than Miss Ovobbe 
seems to recognise. Speaking of the use of 


dead birds as ornaments, Miss Cobbe says 
* These things are a disgrace to women, for 
which I have often felt they deserve to be 
despised and swept aside by men as soulless 


creatures unworthy of freedom”; and in 
another place she freely admits ‘“ that 
angling scarcely comes under the head of 
cruelty at all, and is perfectly right and 
justifiable when the fish are wanted for 
food, and are killed quickly.” Does she 
really mean that it is more vicious to enjoy 
wearing birds as ornaments, than to 
slaughter fish for pleasure? It may be 
necessary to kill creatures for food, but to 
make a pastime of killing them seems to me 
different in degree only and not in kind 
from the offence of vivisection. Finally, it 
seems strange for this good friend of animals 
to call them ‘‘dumb”—when the truth is 
we are too stupid to understand their lan- 
guage, although they can partly understand 
ours. 

In her integrity, her keen sense of right, 
her readiness and courage in doing it, Miss 
Cobbe has long seemed to me one of those 
rare persons of whom Emerson says, ‘‘ They 
make the earth wholesome.” 

Watrer Lewin. 








KUENEN’S COLLECTED ESSAYS, 


Gesammelte Abhandlungen sur Biblischen 
Wissenschaft von Dr. Abraham Kuenen. 
Aus dem Holliindischen iibersetzt von K. 
Budde. (Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig.) 


Aut students of the Old Testament will 
welcome this volume. It consists of a well 
chosen selection of some of the most charac- 
teristic and untechnical of the master’s 
essays, which, while they possess a high 
intrinsic value of their own, and are an 
important supplement to Kuenen’s larger 
works, at the same time afford admirable 
examples of the exactitude and thoroughness 
with which critical investigations should be 
conducted. 

The volume owes its origin to a remark 
of the translator in a notice of Kuenen’s 
life and work in the Theologische Literatur- 
zettung for July 22, 1893, in which, while 
emphasising the importance of Kuenen’s 
essays, as examples of method, for young 
students of the Old Testament, Prof. Budde 
regretted that none were accessible in the 
language of his own countrymen. Within 
a few days an offer came from Herr Siebeck 
to publish a selection of translations in 
German, and the result is the present book. 

The interest of the volume will be best 
understood by a summary of its contents. 
It opens appropriately with an essay on 
“Critical Method,” an exposition of some 
of the fundamental principles of historical 
a which appeared originally in 
an English periodical (the Modern Review, 
1880, p. 461 sgq., 685 sgq.). There follow 
six essays, contributed between 1866 and 
1890, to the Zransactions of the Amsterdam 
Academy of Sciences, on ‘‘ The Composition 
of the Sanhedrin,” ‘“‘The Pedigree of the 
Massoretic Text of the Old Testament,” 
“The Men of the Great Synagogue,” 


“Hugo Grotius as an Expositor of the 
Old Testament,” ‘‘The ‘ Melécheth of 
Heaven’ in Jer. vii. and xliv.,” and 


“The Chronology of the Persian Age of 
Jewish History.” The other eight essays 
which the volume contains are taken, with 


(1880-1890). The first two are critical studies 
on portions of the Hexateuch (Gen. xxxiv., 
Ex. xvi.), being specimens of the many 
elaborate discussions on similar subjects, 
contributed during a series of years to the 
same periodical. Next follow ‘‘ The Criticism 
of the Hexateuch and the Religious History 
of Israel’? (1885)—principally a criticism 
of Kénig’s Ofenbarungsbegriff des alten Testa- 
ments, and of the same writer’s Hauptprobleme 
der Altisraclitischen Religionsgeschichte ; ‘‘ Veri- 
similia ?””—a painstaking refutation of the 
curious reconstruction of the Pauline Epistles, 
propounded in a treatise called Verisimilia by 
two eminent classical scholars of Holland; 
‘The Work of Ezra” ; ‘‘ The Latest Phases 
of the Criticism of the Hexateuch ” (1888)— 
principally a review of Dillmann’s theory 
of the composition of the Hexateuch, as 
developed in the appendix at the end of his 
Commentary, but including also a criticism 
of M. Verne’s extravagant hypotheses 
respecting Israelitish literature ; and lastly 
two articles containing critical reviews 
(1888, 1890)—of Renan’s Histoire du Peuple 
a Israél (Tome i.), Kittel’s Geschichte der 
Hebrier, Baethgen’s Beitrage zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, and Baudissin’s Geschichte 
des Alttestamentlichen Priestertums. The 
volume closes with a list (pp. 501-511) of 
Kuenen’s literary publications, the number 
and variety of which are convincing evi- 
dence of the author’s industry and power. 
Where all is excellent, it is difficult to 
draw distinctions; but perhaps the Essays 
on the Sanhedrin and the Men of the Great 
Synagogue display Kuenen’s powers at their 
best, illustrating, as they do, both the ex- 
haustiveness with which every scrap and 
tittle of evidence is collected and judicially 
sifted, and the calm impartiality with which 
conflicting statements are balanced against 
each other. The Essay on the Massoretic 
Text of the Old Testament is also wonder- 
fully comprehensive and acute; but its 
subject-matter is less generally interesting : 
it is not a positive contribution to the dis- 
covery of the sources of the Massoretic Text, 
but an examination, based upon a surve 
of all available remains of early Jewis 
and Christian literatures, of a theory of 
Legarde’s—that the basis of this text was a 
copy of the Hebrew Bible which, according 
to a late Arabic author, the Jews had taken 
with them under Hadrian to Babylonia, 
altering in it at the same time, from polem- 
ical motives, the patriarchal chronology in 
Genesis, The essay on the “Great Syna- 
gogue,” though hitherto buried in the inac- 
cessible pages of the Proceedings of a Dutch 
society, has long been highly valued by 
those who knew it; and by most students 
of the subject its argument is regarded as 
conclusive. That m the “ Melécheth of 
Heaven” is directed against Stade’s inter- 
pretation of this expression of Jeremiah’s : 
its conclusion is to confirm the enerally 
accepted explanation, ‘‘ Queen of Heaven. 
The essay on the Persian age is a powerful 
defence of the traditional view against the 
opinion, advocated by several recent writers, 
which places Ezra and Nehemiah, not under 
Darius Hystaspis and Artaxerxes I., but 
a century later, under Darius Nothus and 
Artaxerxes II. The second group of essays 
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history of the Old Testament, and estimate 
the most important works written upon 
them during recent years. Kuenen, Fike 
other advocates, may have over-stated his 
theory, and under-estimated what were real 
factors in the religious development of 
Israel; nevertheless, these essays, by their 
lucid statement of the issues raised, and the 
evident cogency of many of their arguments, 
form an invaluable guide to recent criticism 
of the Old Testament, and will render 
material help to those who desire to reach 
just conclusions on the subject. 

Of Kuenen’s personal life and character- 
istics, an interesting sketch has been pub- 
lished in England by Mr. P. H. Wicksteed 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review for July, 
1892. In the Preface to the present 
volume Prof. Budde prints a considerable 
extract from the striking and eloquent 
tribute to his powers, which appeared in 
the article in the TZheologische Literatur- 
seitung, already referred to. In it he points, 
with just admiration, not only to his high 
intellectual qualities, but also to his moral 
greatness. ‘‘He stood upon his watch- 
tower, as it were the conscience of Old 
Testament science.’ Any one who recalls 
the long series of ‘‘ Literary Surveys” and 
other notices which appeared at intervals 
during many years in the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, with their uniform fairness of 
a pen ey good temper, and patience, 

ill recognise the force of the comparison. 
Kuenen was characterised “ not merely by 
fine scholarship, critical insight, historical 
sense, and a religious nature, but also by 
an incorruptible conscientiousness, and a 
majestic devotion to the quest of truth.” 
His materials were always collected and 
examined with scrupulous completeness and 
care; his judgment was circumspect and 
impartial ; and he never failed to measure 
accurately the limits of a conclusion and 
the degree of probability which attached 
to it. ‘*Kuenen’s essays will remain for 
all time examples of critical method, as 
Lessing’s have stood till to-day.” And 
there are many, we are sure, in both 
Germany and England, who will be grate- 
ful to Prof. Budde for having brought this 
representative selection of them so readily 
within their reach. 

S. R. Driver, 








Memorials of Old Whitby. By the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson. (Macmillans.) 


Tuosz who love Whitby—and with most 
who see the place it is love at first sight— 
will be glad to learn its past history from 
80 competent an authority as Canon Atkin- 
son. The old town, straggling up the steep 
hillside in picturesque fashion; the port 
alive with fishing smacks and foreign craft ; 
and, above all, the noble fragment of 
the Abbey Church, which crowns the 
southern cliff—combine to make up a scene 
of unusual interest and beauty. Mr. Alfred 
Hunt has found in it an inexhaustible 
supply of subjects for his pencil, and Canon 
Atkinson is by no means the first to deal 
With its historical associations. But his 
predecessors shared the fault of the age in 
Which they lived, and the annals compiled 
by Messrs. Charlton and Young a century 

















and a half ago are wonderful examples of 
laborious and often ludicrous error. 

Canon Atkinson modestly disclaims the 
title of historian. What he offers in the 
present volume are gleanings from ancient 
records and corrections of current mistakes 
—the result of years of patient thought by 
a mind adapted by nature and training to 
historical research. There can be but one 
opinion of their value, and of the services 
which the author has rendered to early 
English history. His mode of treatment, of 
course, involves some lack of continuity, and 
thus the book is rather a collection of 
independent essays than a consecutive 
narrative. There is also—as a result of 
such treatment—a tendency to discuss minor 
details at undue length. But, it must be 
borne in mind, the author is writing 
especially for the student and antiquary, 
and is distinctly happy in his way of making 
every old word and local name deliver up 
its meaning, and of eliciting by careful 
inquiry and deduction a _ reasonable 
conclusion. Now and then even he is 
at fault: notably so in connexion with 
the puzzle presented by the earlier name 
of Whitby, which is variously written 
Streoneshale and Streaneshalh. It is not 
very difficult to suggest a plausible deri- 
vation for the name (which is Anglian in 
form) that would suit the local features. 
Streones might be taken as the genitive of 
a personal name, and the termination might 
be a variant of haugh, and mean “a glen 
with overhanging braes or sides ’’—descrip- 


tive enough of what Whitby must have 


been in early days. But, unfortunately, 
Bede translates the name into Latin as 
“Sinus Fari”; and, though one may 
accommodate the former word to some of 
the meanings of /alh, to extract a watch- 
tower out of the remainder is an etymo- 
logical problem as yet unsolved. 


‘*T see,” says Canon Atkinson, ‘no legitimate 
way out of the difficulty. I could see my way 
to the Roman look-out fort, and from that to 
the Celtic dun; and from that, again, by a not 
unusual transition, to the hill-promontory on 
which it was planted ; and from this it was not 
difficult to arrive at the Celtic prefix stron, 
stran, strran, stroon, all from Gaelic Srén, a 
promontory, a hill-end, which we have at 
Whitby in its full sense in what was, beyond 
dispute, the site of the Anglo-Saxon monastery. 
But there the facilities ended, and the diffi- 
culties commenced in serious earnest. For one 
thing the introduction—preferably the intru- 
sion—of Sron, Anglicised as it is in pronuncia- 
tion into Stron or Stroon, necessitated the 
stress to be laid on the final element, which we 
have no reason to suppose was or could be the 
case; and, in the second place, there is the 
intermediate s to be accounted for ; for it could 
not possibly belong to Srén, and it was equally 
difficult to see how it could be lawfully intro- 
duced by the ai// or allt; and, with the recog- 
nition of this difficulty, the hope of reconciling 
the idea of a lost or obsolete tongue with 
Beeda’s phrase, ‘quod interpretatur sinus fari,’ 
disappeared from view.” 


In the forefront of the annals of Whitby 
—to adopt the place’s later name—two 
names stand out conspicuously: Czedmon, 
the poet, and Hilda, the abbess. The 
latter—whom Canon Atkinson prefers to 
call Hild (although he allows Bede’s name 
to be Latinised)—deserves to be described 








as a “‘ great and energetic woman.” She 
was the foundress of the Abbey as far back 
as the year 656; but in what way she 
became possessed of the land on which her 
monastery was built and by which it was 
in part sustained, does not positively appear. 
Probably it was granted by King Oswin, 
whose daughter Aelfleda succeeded Hilda 
as abbess in 680: 


“The character, the dimensions, the precise 
site of this earliest Whitby church are alike 
utterly concealed in impenetrable obscurity. 
There can be little doubt, however, that it was 
not so much a plain as a rude structure: most 
likely framed of split trunks of trees adjusted 
side by side so as to give a partially smooth 
wall within, with thatch of rushes or reeds, 
and side-lights only partially secured by light 
lattices of wood.” 


But, however humble the building, it is 
connected with at least one important 
event—the Synod of Streoneshale, which 
was summoned in 663 or 664 for the pur- 
pose of settling certain disputes which 
agitated the early northern Church ; and it 
gave shelter to the herdsman ‘‘ from whose 
lips during the reign of Oswin flowed the 
first great English song.’ Upon Ceodmon’s 
social condition and upon the etymology of 
his name Canon Atkinson has far more to 
say than upon the subject of his poem. 
Ceedmon, he thinks, might have been some- 
thing higher in rank than an oxherd—he 
might have been a gebir—but, whatever 
he was, it is in evidence of some sort that 
he was entrusted with the charge of the 
lord’s herd during the night, that while in 
charge he fell asleep, that then a vision 
came to him and so powerfully affected his 
imagination that it found expression in 
rhythmic words. Others had sung of feats 
of arms and conflicts with monsters in the 
seen and unseen worlds; Csedmon’s subject 
was the world’s Creation and the world’s 
Redemption. It agrees well with this 
romantic story that the poet should be 
Celtic, or rather Cymric, in race. His name 
favours the supposition, for—we are told— 
it probably represents Oatumanus: in 
modern Welsh, Cadfan. But it should 
not be forgotten that Cadman is still a 
name by no means uncommon in England, 
and there is a widespread family bearin 
it in Norfolk. The race which inhabite 
Northumbria in pre-Norman times was 
undoubtedly very mixed; and, while one 
cannot suppose that there was any dominant 
Celtic element there is certainly nothing to 
forbid its presence. 

The fortunes of the earlier monastery, 
so bright at the outset, suffered a rapid 
reverse. After the death of Ailfleda in 713 
a complete blank in its history occurs. It 
is hardly possible to believe that, if there 
had been anything to chronicle, there would 
not have found among its inmates or among 
those who had been trained within its walls 
some annalist to record it. Nothing, how- 
ever, has come down to us, except the fact 
that about 867 or 870 the place was laid 
waste by Danish invaders, and remained 
desolate and desecrated for two hundred 
years. But though the religious house had 
fallen into ruins, the town by degrees 
attained, through its vigorous occupants, a 
large measure of prosperity, and in the 
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latter half of the eleventh century the 
monastery was refounded. 

Canon Atkinson traces very carefully the 
several stages in this important work, and 
the part taken in it by various members of 
the Percy family. Much additional light is 
thrown upon the history of the Percys, and 
especially of the Kildale line, by our author ; 
but it is to his minute and interesting 
account of the successive abbey-churches 
which have occupied the site of the present 
ruins, that most readers will turn. They 
will find there stores of valuable informa- 
tion laid open, and will be enabled, by 
means of the excellent illustrations, to see 
how the work of one age was modified or 
supplemented by that of the next, and in 
what way the result was reached which 
even now—in spite (or, ought we to say? by 
reason) of its decay—commands our ad- 
miration. 

Within the compass of some three hun- 
dred pages Canon Atkinson has amassed an 
amount of historical and antiquarian lore of 
which our limits permit us to give but scanty 
samples. But they are, itis hoped, enough 
to testify to the author’s ability and learn- 
ing, as well as to the thoroughness of his 
research. 

Cuartes J, Rosrnson. 








Drawn with Pen 


Pictures from Bohemia. 
(Religious 


and Pencil by James Baker. 
Tract Society. ) 


We heartily hope that the publication of 
this very readable and well - illustrated 
volume will do something to make the 
Bohemians, or Chekhs—as they are more 
correctly called—better known in a 
Mr. Baker is evidently an intelligent 
traveller ; little escapes his notice, be it a 
picturesque building or the quaint costume 
of a peasant. He is also familiar with his 
Palacky, and has plenty to say about Jan 
Hus, Zizka, Peter Payne, and the men of 
the fifteenth century. Thus,when he comes to 
Aussig, he rightly recalls the Hussite victory 
over the Germans, when the flails and the 
‘‘morning stars,” as the spiked balis were 
called, were freely plied by the Bohemians 
upon their retreating foes. This battle forms 
the subject of a contemporary ballad, printed 
in the second volume of the Vybor, or Selec- 
tion from Old Bohemian Writings (Prague, 
1868). Mr. Baker has a real sympathy 
with the people among whom he has spent 
such a pleasant time, and thoroughly under- 
stands their national struggles. Perhaps 
our countrymen may learn from his book 
that the Bohemians are neither Germans 
nor gypsies, nor people of irregular habits, 
which the foolish use of the word 
‘‘Bohemian” among us, borrowed from 
the French, causes some —_ to think. 
Unfortunately, owing to hisignoranceof the 
national language, Mr. Baker gives us most 
of the local names in a travestied form, 
German corruptions being substituted for 
the genuine Chekh names. We must con- 
fess that we have a dislike to Jungbunzlau 
for Mlada Boleslav, and such inappropriate 
expressions as Gros (sic) and Klein Skal. 
So, also, in spite of his apposite citations 
from Palacky (obviously through a German 
translation) our author tells us nothing of 





the interesting remains of Old Bohemian 
literature. Ample testimony was borne to 
its existence by the many splendid illumi- 
nated volumes to be seen at the Prague 
Exhibition of 18¥1, which showed that the 
Bohemian language in former times was 
used in the highest circles, even if we did 
not have the Golden Bull of the Emperor 
Charles IV. to justify such an opinion. 
Mr. Baker also does not tell us of the 
wonderful resurrection of the Bohemian 
language and literature in the present cen- 
tury. The Chekhs have now awaked from 
the intellectual torpor of two centuries to 
which their rulers had condemned them. 
The names of their authors have been heard 
far beyond the bounds of their native 
country: such as Schafarik, Palacky, and 
Kollar, and in our own times Tomck and 
Vrehlicky. 

One of the pleasing features of Mr. 
Baker’s book is that he always has some- 
thing to tell us about the Bohemian 
museums: we see how rich they are in 
historical curiosities pointing to that glorious 
past, which they had been insidiously 
taught to forget, but which in reality 
they have ever remembered. Prague is 
naturally the theme of his warmest praises, 
and no one who has seen that picturesque 
city will fail to endorse the glowing eulogy 
of our author at the conclusion of his sixth 
chapter. When treating of Prague he is 
eloquent about the fine museum there, now 
housed in a more capacious building than 
heretofore; nor does he omit the rich 
private collection of Mr. Vojta Naprstek, 
the patriot, whose name, however, is unfor- 
tunately mis-spelled. The museum at Pilsen 
also attracts his attention, containing very 
early printed Bohemian books ; and he finds 
much that is curious at Klattau. Jicin 
leads him to think of Comenius (whose 
name is also mis-spelled), and of Wen- 
ceslaus Hollar. The tercentenary of the 
birth of the former was celebrated two 
years ago in many parts of Europe. As a 
master in the art of teaching, his reputation 
is world-wide. MHollar, who ended his life 
in England after strange vicissitudes, is also 
well known by his engravings. 

We have been especially pleased with the 
constant allusions which Mr. Baker makes 
to Peter Payne, whom he calls “the great 
forgotten Englishman.” It was Payne who 
carried over to Bohemia the doctrines of 
Wickliffe, and thus lit the torch that set 
the whole country in a blaze. If we try to 
trace the career of Payne in England, we 
are always baffled. He is Petrus Paganus 
and Peter the Clerk: he is known to have 
been the Principal of St. Edmund Hall, 
at Oxford. But no documents have come 
down concerning him, and unfortunately 
the Oxford registers, as now preserved, date 
only from 1449. Gascoigne, in his Theolo- 
gical Dictionary, has plenty of abuse of 
him, but we really learn nothing about him 
from that work. COochlaeus, at a later 
period a bitter opponent of the Hussites, 
speaks of him as a persistent heretic. 
While describing Saaz (Zatec), Mr. Baker 
has some eloquent remarks upon the career 
of this indefatigable man, who is indeed a 
“ suppressed figure ” in religious history. 

Our author thoroughly appreciates the 





vast issues of the labours of Hus, of whom 
Milman truly said that he died as an 
asserter of the principle of private judg- 
ment in theological matters. He was 
not only important as a religious reformer, 
but has left his mark upon his native lan- 
guage. He even improved the orthography 
of Chekh by a the diacritical 
marks (see Tieftrunk, Historie Literatury 
Cesk’, p. 36). An engraving is given of the 
house in which Hus was born at Husinec. 
We may here remark that, for a good 
account of what Hus did (based upon 
original authorities), no better work can be 
recommended than that by the late Mr. 
Wratislaw (1882). 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the annals of this little country are full of 
interest. The evil hour came when, by 
marriage, it was annexed to the house of 
Austria, With Ferdinand I, begins the 
long series of encroachments on Bohemian 
liberties. In 1547 several citizens were put 
to death for defending their ancient privi- 
leges. The attempts to preserve the national 
religion and national language and institu- 
tions, by the election of the incapable 
Frederick, resulted in the Battle of the 
White Mountain in 1620. Bohemia for two 
centuries was blotted from the roll of nations. 
It is strange that when Joseph IL., by his 
Edict of Toleration, allowed the Protestants 
to raise their heads in Bohemia, several 
thousand families avowed that their an- 
cestors had remained Protestant, although 
outwardly conforming to the Roman Catholic 
religion in order to escape persecution. 
Among these were the parents of the 
historian Palacky. After the Thirty Years’ 
War the country sank into absolute insig- 
nificance. The wonder is that it was not 
completely Germanised. But we may truly 
say of Bohemia, ‘ Merses profundo pulch- 
rior evenit”’; and never was there a firmer 
and truer national self-consciousness among 
the Bohemians than at the present time. 

Mr. Baker is struck by the picturesque- 
ness of the Bohemian costume, and his 
pages contain some interesting pictures illus- 
trative of it. We only regret that he can- 


not read the Cesky Lid, the valuable 
Bohemian journal of folk-lore, which 
appears under the editorship of MM. 
Zibrt and Niederle. Here he would find 
excellent articles on Bohemian rustic life, 
with pictures of dresses and views of quaint 
houses in the old towns and villages. The 
important work of Dr. Zibrt, entitled “‘ The 
History of Bohemian Dress” (Dijiny Kroje 
v zemich ceskych), is a veritable mine of in- 
formation. Of course’ Mr. Baker has much 
to tell us of the career of the mysterious 
Wallenstein—or Waldstein, as his name is 
more correctly written. He is reminded of 
this great historical figure in many places, 
and in none more than at Eger (Cheb), the 
scene of his assassination. 

We have read Mr. Baker’s book with 
much pleasure. Here and there, as pre- 
viously noticed, we have come upon some 
mis-spellings. Perhaps there is a little 
naiveté in saying that the handwriting of 
Ceni, Wallenstein’s astrologer, is curiously 
like “ Charles Pebody’s, the late editor of 
the Yorkshire Post.” These, however, are 
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trifles. We hope that Mr. Baker may pay 
the country another visit, and that he will 
go prepared to penetrate to the hearts of 
the people by means of some acquaintance 
with their ancient and interesting language. 
W. R. Morritt, 








An Imaged World: Poems in Prose. By 
Edward Garnett. (Dent.) 


Tu1s book, designed in every detail with 
curious ingenuity, and illustrated by Mr. 
William Hyde with five drawings of re- 
markable power and effect, is one of those 
puzzling experiments on which it is very hard 
to pronounce. ‘ Poems in prose ”—its very 
genre is the most difficult in all the literary 
categories. The laws of prose we know, 
und the laws of poetry we know, or 
think we know ; but who shall decide on the 
elusive limits and qualities of the prose- 
poem, and deduce from the Bible and Ossian, 
Mr. Henley and M. Mallarmé, Walt Whit- 
man and Tourguenief, its first conditions ? 

Mr. Edward Garnett, we should say, has 
felt all the influences which these names 
suggest ; but his work in this volume is not 
like that of any predecessors, and is cer- 
tainly not wrought at all on traditional 
lines. He has not even, so far as can be 
gathered, imitated himself and his own 
previous writings. He seems to have con- 
ceived the idea of writing a series of love- 
poems in dithyrambic paragraphs ; using 
nature and man, town and country, in 
these, with an intense subjectivity. He does 
not add much, because of this very sub- 
jectivity, to our knowledge of things as 
they really are; but he makes it clear 
enough, if sometimes by rather round- 
about ways, what Night—the “lawless old 
Night”—and Day, the Thorn-Blossom and 
the Storm-wind, signify to his own rather 
extravagant fancy. 

Perhaps it will be fairer, and certainly it 
will make his method clearer, if we quote 
at once a characteristic passage, instead of 
tryiag, inadequately, to analyse and define 
what is Mr. Garnett’s conception of a prose- 
poem. Take this from a page headed 
“Earth Seeks to Console him,’—.¢., to 
console the lover : 


“At sunset I wandered to the hillside, the Sun 
died in purple lustres, and the young cowslip 
Moon rose high in the heavens. In the pale 
blue of the evening sky she stood, in a pure 
white arch of clouds, clouds wreathed and 
slight. 
failed too the sweet song of the forest birds, 
slowly their sweet notes died, and all the dark 
wood hushed as gentle Night came wandering 
over the plains of the world. Oh, happiness 
awaits the souls of men when they shall turn 
towards beauty. Oh happy then, thrice happy 
to be born of earth.” 


As passage after passage of this order 
follows, we begin at last to understand a 
little what Mr. Garnett’s method is, and 
what manner of sound-effect he gives us 
in the place of the regular lyric forms of 
the love-poet. Some of his imaginative 
flights have a finely sonorous effect ; some 
develop the emotional rhythm until they 
attain to something very like what in the 
case of Welsh preachers is expressively 


And, as the sun’s light died, there. 








termed the ‘‘hwyl”—an oratorical expe- 
dient that is convincing or not, according to 
the taste of the hearer. This, for example: 


‘‘The Darkness enfolds us, the enchanted 
Darkness hath snatched us, lo! the Darkness 
hath woven love’s web of abandonment for us. 
The night wind strong and triumphant is 
chaunting its strange indomitable song, of 
freedom imperious interpenetrating, of what 
all Creation hath willed for us, of what is willed 
by us, of whatever surges, surges of love out- 
flowing. Lo, hear the thunder-breaking seas, 
lo, hear the wind riding on the hissing foam- 
crests. Ah! ‘tis the mingling song of two 
rushing rivers, their waters nearing! nearing ! 
striking! mingling! Hearest thou the violent 
surf loud shattering on the shore? What 
impels? what withholds? only the starlight 
beholds, only the night wind flinging its lawless 
great voice over the mad sea, chaunts of God’s 
triumph.” 


Mr. Garnett’s use of adjectives here and 
elsewhere reminds one strongly, at times, 
of some of the Celtic romancers, by whom, 
perhaps, he may have been affected. Itf so, 
we are inclined to complain that he is too 
content to choose those adjectival terms 
that describe generic, instead of specific, 
qualities. He rarely supplies us with the 
incisive, luminous, intimate words that brin 
the conviction of his having really observe 
the night-wind, the sea, and the fields, 
with the born observer’s and the born poet’s 
faculty. His vigorous rhetorical equiva- 
lents for these vital words pall after a time. 

From what has been said, it will not be 
inferred, I hope, that Mr. Garnett’s new 
book does not maintain that sense of faculty, 
of a certain potentiality, which his two earlier 
works led one to form. An Jmaged World, 
whatever the measure of its actual accom- 
plishment, whatever its ineffectiveness as 
poetry, or prose, or as both, impresses one 
as above all things potential. It leaves 
one with the conviction that its writer is 
fairly to be reckoned one of the small group 
of his younger contemporaries who count, 
who will probably achieve notably yet. 
It does not make one feel, however, that he 
has in its sounding pages quite attained. 
As for Mr. Hyde’s drawings, they deserve a 
better appreciation than we have room to 
express here. They show imagination and 
a subtlety and distinction of treatment that 
should surely win the artist wider oppor- 
tunities ; they show once again how uncer- 
tain is ‘‘ word-painting ” in comparison with 
the genuine thing. 

Ernest Ruiys. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A Rising Star. By D. Christie Murray. In 


3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 
Adam the Gardener, By Mrs. Stephen 
Batson. In 3vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Unbidden Guest. 
(Longmans. ) 


The Adventurers. By Mrs. 
(Bentley.) 


A Desert Bride, By Hume Nisbet. (White. ) 


The Story of John Coles. By M. E. Kenyon. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 


By E. W. Hornung. 


Edwardes. 








The Mark o the Deil. By Howard Pease. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


A Common Story. 
(Heinemann. ) 


At least one fact may be recorded in favour 
of Mr. Christie Murray’s latest novel—it is 
interesting, and it is as easy to read as the 
most careless person could desire. More- 
over, it is well spiced with the piquancy of 
personal allusions—more than allusions, it 
may be said. The Duke of Belisle and the 
Marquis of Limesborough will be recognised 
at once, though in the flesh the duke and 
the marquis who stood for these portraits 
are not—were not, perhaps, should be said, 
for the duke lives, and the marquis is dead— 
closely related. In the novel the duke is 
the marquis’s father. Lord Limesborough is 
a very likely son for such a sire. The story 
turns onthe career of a young woman named 
Esther Reddy, who, as Miss Evelyn Dela- 
cour, goes on the stage, and, aided by a 
beautiful person, no little natural ability, 
and, above all, a heart as hard as stone, 
which enables her to keep her eyes fixed 
unswervingly on everything which will 
subserve her own interest, rises in the 
profession, and, ultimately, after battening 
on the senile fondness of a ducal admirer, 
succeeds in securing the reversion of this 
nobleman’s worldly goods and honours by 
allying herself with his graceless heir. 
Esther, too, is suspiciously like an actual 
person. As for the corrupt dramatic 
critic, Mayhill, let us hope that he is not 
to be confounded with any living person, 
though one cannot help suspecting the 
author intended that he should be. The 
novel shows an intimate knowledge of 
theatrical life behind the scenes; but nowand 
again Mr. Murray commits singular errors. 
A dramatic critic is not supposed either 
to applaud or to demonstrate disapproval 
at the first night of a play; and the device 
whereby the manager checks a malignant 
journalist’s effort to ‘‘ guy” a piece is alto- 
gether too thin: a corrupt man bent on mis- 
chief would not be turned aside from his 
design by a flimsy trick of the kind. 


We like Mrs. Batson’s novel exceedingly, 
though we are by no means blind to its 
faults. Naturalistic studies, as faithful 
as they are picturesque, are lightened with 
incidents, which, though effective, savour too 
much of melodrama. In incident and 
characterisation this novel has points of 
similarity with Mr. Rider Haggard’s Dawn. 
This is doubtless accidental; but certainly 
in Mrs. Skinner we see Mildred Carr, and 
in the supplanting of Adam Romaine by 
his cousin Giles, and the undoing of Sir 
Adam at a critical moment, we are again 
reminded of Mr. Haggard’s earliest novel. 
The idea of the story is as ingenious as it 
is seasonable. Adam Romaine, heir to an 
ancient baronetcy, is bitten with socialistic 
ideas, and he determines to put his theories 
to the test of practical experience. He 
goes to a county not too remote from his 
own, and essays to lead the life of an 
agricultural labourer. He is zealous in his 


By Ivan Gontcharoff. 


investigations, and even goes the length of 
‘‘ keeping company ” with a village maiden, 
in order that he may possess himself of 
the inner characteristics of the women 
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belonging to the labouring class. The 
result may be guessed. ‘The girl falls 
in love with him; and Adam, who in 
his fatuous zeal has never counted on 
such a possibility, tries to make a wrong 
right by committing the folly of marrying 
the girl. Of course, this makes things ten 
times worse. His father is so incensed 
that, even before he knows of this fatal 
mésalliance, he calls a remote relative, and a 
sorry ‘“‘bounder” to boot, to his side, and 
makes him his heir. The main idea of the 
book was skilfully used by Mr. Algernon 
Gissing, in his penultimate novel; but, for 
all that, Mrs. Batson’s work is a true study 
of Wessex life and Wessex habits of 
thought, though it lacks the touch of genius 
which gives vitality to Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
labours in similar fields. What the rustic 
craves for is more largesse from his social 
superiors: therein lies his socialism, not in 
supporting any mere radical scheme. A long 
acquaintance with the type, for there is 
much similarity between the peoples of 
Sussex and of Wessex, convinces us that 
Mrs. Batson is right in this theory. 


Never commit the fault, as general as it 
is stupid, of judging a novel by its opening 
chapters. Sometimes an author exhausts 
himself early. Sometimes he elects to dally 
with his theme, and does not properly goad 
himself to his work until he has leisurely 
prepared the ground. This last method 
always proves to be the most artistic. A 
novel should be written on the crescendo 
principle. As a rule, the fish best worth 
catching take the longest to land. Never- 
theless, one is sorely tried in reading 
Mr. Hornung’s story. His style, never 
actually felicitous, is by no means seductive 
in the early part of the book. But as one 
goes on the reward is plentifully vouch- 
safed. We are introduced to a farming 
family living on the outskirts of Melbourne, 
upon whom a firebrand from England sud- 
denly descends. A young girl, the daughter 
of an old friend of the farmer, who has 
remained in England and grown rich there, 
has come to Melbourne on a visit. She, or 
rather a girl calling herself by her name, 
presents herself at the homestead. The 
simple farmer and his family have been 
expecting a person of ideas; they find such, 
but not in the sense they had anticipated. 
The girl wins all their hearts; but she is 
an impostor—in brief, she is a fifth-rate 
actress, with a sullied reputation. Mr. 
Hornung’s skill lies in characterisation. 
This girl is exceedingly cleverly drawn; 
we end by loving her, despite her faults. 
We love, too, David Teesdale, the generous- 
minded head of the family ; and, before the 
close of the book, we are reconciled to his 
dour and forbidding wife. There are several 
really dramatic situations in this novel, 
especially one in which Mrs. Teesdale rises 
from her bed of sickness to denounce the 
adventuress who has won her son’s heart. 
Somehow, just at the end, when John 
William Teesdale ought to attain his 
highest, he falls short, not in deeds, but in 
words. In one sense Mr. Hornung is 
justified ; but the excuse that John William 
would fail to express himself will not suffice 


Mrs. Edwardes introduces us to an adven- 
turess of another kind: one of those cos- 
mopolitan nobodies, possessing every attrac- 
tion but that of a secure position, with 
which every visitor to the Riviera, indeed to 
all the fashionable continental haunts, is 
familiar. But, worldly as she was, Rose 
Hathaway was by no means worthloss. 
She only wanted to come in contact with 
real strength to ally herself with it. One 
rejoices that the plucky parson who laid 
siege to her ends in confounding the burnt- 
out sexagenarian who so nearly succeeded in 
purchasing her. And, after all, dangerous as 
the Rose Hathaways of society are, they are 
not nearly so intrinsically worthless as women 
of the Mrs. Tredennick type: women who 
having married without love, deliberately 
attach to themselves chivalrous gallants 
whom they hold in durance vile, routing 
any woman who might make for them 
fitting helpmeets, with a callous selfishness 
which inspires disgust in the minds of those 
who watch the game. 


Mr. Hume Nisbet’s book for boys is full 


jenough of mighty fights and hairbreadth 


’scapes to please the most jaded palate. 
Two young men set off to Persia to dis- 
cover the “‘ Peacock Throne,” a magnifi- 
cent affair, which the Great Mogul had 
had made for him, and which was said to 
have cost six millions sterling. The mother 
of one of the lads is of the party. They 
have a fine time of it, climbing mountains, 
masquerading as jugglers, and eaves- 
dropping while a certain Prince makes 
love to his brother’s wife. However, they 
come through mutiny and rebellion all 
right, and at last find the throne in a cave, 
and, having broken it up, return to enjoy 
their riches in undisturbed peacefulness. 


The Story of John Cotes cannot be taken 
seriously. Its feebleness is too trans- 
parently feeble. John Cotes is a burglar 
and a murderer. He is also an accom- 
plished seducer. He finds his way into a 
country rectory and works havoc all round. 
In the end the bull-dog he had lured from 
its allegiance to the rectory folk, and to 
whose ferocity the little son of the house 
had fallen a victim, becomes the instrument 
of his own destruction. 


It is a relief to turn from the two last 
books to the volume of Northumbrian tales 
by Mr. Howard Pease. Their rugged 
simplicity is not the least of their charms, 
while their fidelity to life and nature is con- 
spicuous among their attractions. Here we 
have literature, and of a valuable kind. 
This is a book to put on one’s shelves, 


Mr. Edmund Gosse reminds us that 
M. Michel Zagonlaieff, in writing of Gont- 
charoff, said that ‘‘the basis of the three 
novels of this illustrious writer is nothing 
else than the permanent inward struggle 
between diametrically opposed sides of his 
own character.” Anyone reading attentively 
A Common Story will probably admit that 
M. Zagonlaieff has in this sentence given a 
remarkable true and lucid criticism of the 
work, and of its somewhat perplexing char- 
acters. The power and freshness of the 





artistically, even if it were valid on natural- 


istic grounds, 


book is certain to secure for it respectful 


‘ consideration at the hands of those to whom 








the reading of fiction is something more 
than a lazy way of killing time. 
James Sranitey Litre, 








THREE CONCORDANCES. 


A Complete Concordance of the Dramatic Works 
and Poems of Shakspere. By John Bartlett. 
(Macmillans.) It was in 1845 that Mrs, 
Cowden Clarke—who still survives among us 
as the last depository of traditions about 
Charles and Mary Lamb—published her “‘Com- 
plete Concordance to Shakspere,” to which she 
had devoted sixteen years of an active life. 
That work passed into a second edition, and 
has long been recognised as indispensable 
for all students of the English language. Yet 
it is impossible to regard any book as final ; 
and those who most honour the name of 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke will admit that Mr. 
Bartlett was fully justified in attempting a yet 
more ‘‘complete’’ Concordance, which differs 
from hers as the latest edition of Liddell and 
Scott differs from the earliest. Mr. Bartlett is 
best known in this country as the author of 
Familiar Quotations, of which the ninth and 
final edition appeared in 1891; but it may be 
as well to state that he is also senior partner 
in the publishing firm of Little, Brown & Co., 
of Boston, U.S. The present volume, therefore, 
comes to us—like the Variorum Shakspere— 
as a testimony of the devotion paid to Shak- 
spere in America; while the circumstances of 
its authorship recall the labour of love which 
an English bookseller recently expended upon 
Shelley. So long ago as 1881, Mr. Bartlett 
brought out a Shakspere Phrase-book, which 
aimed at being an index of phrases rather 
than of words. The work before us, we are 
told, was begun yet earlier, in 1876; and 
has been since gradually completed in the 
author’s leisure hours, ‘“‘ with the ever- 
ready assistance of his wife.” It is, 
indeed, a monumental work, consisting of 
nearly two thousand quarto pages, closely 
printed in double column. Considering the 
number of books by English authors that have 
recently been issued with an American imprint, 
we feel bound to add that this is the product 
of a British press, and reflects, in both type 
and paper, the highest credit upon Messrs. 
R. & R. Cla. k, of Edinburgh. As compared 
with the familiar work of Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
Mr. Bartlett’s Concordance differs in several 
important respects, quite apart from its 
superiority in typography. That which will 
first strike the most incurious eye is that the 
quotations are given at full length, frequently 
extending to two lines, and sometimes to three. 
While this plan adds greatly to the bulk of 
the work, it has the supreme advantage of 
transfiguring it from a barren index of dead 
words into a readable cento of living quota- 
tions. In the second place, in addition to the 
main word are given all the principal com- 
binations in which it is found, For example, 
after nine columns of “God,” there follow 
three more, containing such phrases as ‘‘ God 
Almighty,” ‘God He knows,” “God of 
battles,” *‘God’s peace,” &c., &e. Thirdly, 
greater comprehensiveness has been attained 
by ‘‘the inclusion of select examples of the 
verbs to be, to do, to have, may, and their tenses, 
and the auxiliary verb fo let; of the adjectives 
much, many, more, most, and many adverbs ; 
and of pronouns, prepositions, and conjunc- 
tions.” Such an extension of the primary 
scheme of a Concordance must give rise to 
differences of opinion, but it affords the best 
opportunity for discretion on the part of the 
compiler. Here we feel ourselves safe in Mr. 
Bartlett’s hands. We notice that he records 
all the ten instances of the occurrence of 
‘‘ its”; and, under ‘‘ thee” its use as a dativus 
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ethicus, and such phrases as ‘“‘I would not be 
thee, nuncle.” On one point alone are we dis- 
— to question his judgment, though we 

lieve that he has the weight of authority on 
his side. He places together under one con- 
tinuous arrangement not only nouns and verbs 
which are spelt alike (e.g., ‘‘fall’’), but also 
homonyms which have no connexion with one 
another (e.g., ‘‘ wind”). This may possibly be 
the most convenient plan for ready reference ; 
but it irritates the reader, and looks un- 
scholarly. Finally, Mr. Bartlett has done one 
thing which by itself would make his work 
both unsurpassed and uns ble: he has 
ae e numbering of the lines from the 
Globe edition, which thus once more obtains 
recognition as the standard text of Shakspere— 
it is hardly too much to say, for all time. 


A Concordance tothe Poetical Works of Milton. 
By John Bradshaw. (Sonnenschein.) With- 
out in the least intending to disparage the late 
Dr. Bradshaw or his publishers, it must be 
admitted that the second book on our list is 
unfortunate in challenging comparison with 
the first. The one is, in substance, a work of 
literature ; in form, a work of art. The other 
is an honest job of compilation, worthy alike 
of the industry of the Anglo-Indian educa- 
tionalist, who died before he could see it 
through the press, and of the accuracy of 
its Dutch printers. It is curious to learn 
that the only previous Concordance to Milton 
was one published at Madras, in the 
year of the Mutiny, by a Civil Servant, whose 
name, by the way, is absent from the list given 
in Memorials of Old Haileybury College— 
‘* finding one of Stuart’s race Unhappy, pass 
his s by.” Next after Shakspere, Milton 
assuredly deserves such an honour, which has 
recently been accorded to Co r, Burns, and 
Shelley. The general richness of his vocabulary, 
his borrowings from the Bible and the classics, 
his use of compound epithets, all make the 
language of Milton an interesting subject of 
study, which cannot be pursued properly 
without the help of a Concordance. This help 
Mr. Bradshaw has given us, once and for all, 
ina book which satisfies all the conventional 
demands. The type is clear, and the page not 
too crowded. As contrasted with Mr. Bartlett’s 
prodigality of quotation, the references are 
cited in a very abbreviated form, with the 
main word condensed to its initial; so that 
the columns cannot be called readable. Nor 
has Mr. Bradshaw been so careful to include 
the petty words of perpetual recurrence. We 
find, however, three mentions of ‘‘its.” With 
regard to one point, animadverted upon above, 
we approve of Mr. Bradshaw’s general—we 
cannot say, universal — practice of distin- 
guishing words of different meaning that happen 
to be spelt in the same way. Thus, “tear” = 
lacrima and “tear” = diripere are sepaeated ; 
but “fall” the noun and “fall ” the verb are 
combined. We have been surprised to discover 
that Milton does not employ the word ‘ bur- 
geon,” which Tennyson has restored to the 


language of poetry. 


The Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures. By the Rev. J. B. R. Walker. 
(Nelson.) Whether this is an altogether new 
work we do not know. The author, it seems, 
was an American clergyman, who died as 
long ago as 1885. Possibly, his work has 
already appeared in the United States. The 
copy before us is dated 1895, and seems—we do 
not menticn it honoris cawsa—to be of British 
manufacture. It opens with an introduction 
by Dr. William Wright, on “The Growth of 
the English Bible,” which might have been 
spared : and a so-called ‘‘ Bibliography of Con- 
Ccordances,” by Dr. M. C. Hazard. This last 
is really a brief historical account of lexicons 
and alphabetical commentaries, as well as of 





| 


concordances proper. Re ing Cruden, we 
are mysteriously told: ‘‘ The defects of Cruden 
have been elsewhere referred to.” Mention is 
made of the pocket concordance condensed by 
Downame from the larger work of Clement 
Cotton; but is it strictly correct to say that 
this was ‘‘entitled A Concordance to the whole 
Bible”? This is, it is true, the heading of the 
first page, in a copy in the possession of the 
present writer, dated 1659; but the title-page 
proper begins ‘‘A Brief Concordance, &c.” 
From one who undertakes to write a biblio- 
graphy of concordances, absolute accuracy in 
such matters is essential. What is not essential 
is a summary of ‘‘the peculiarities and ex- 
cellences’’ of the particular concordance to 
which the bibliography is prefixed. We are 
told that it contains about 40,000 more refer- 
ences than Cruden, that it omits Cruden’s 
irrelevant quotations and corrects his errors in 
arrangement, and that it differs from him by 
including proper names under the common 
alphabet. Much praise also is bestowed upon 
the typography. It is true that the printing 
is legible; but the general effect of the page, 
of three close columns, is to our eye far from 
pleasing. Itis only fair to give an example of 
the system adopted. Let us take, therefore, 
the word ‘“‘hand.” This is followed by ‘‘at 
hand,” ‘‘by the hand,” ‘deliver out of the 
hand,” ‘‘ hand with enemies,”’ ‘‘ hand of God,” 
‘‘his hand,” ‘‘into the hand,” “left hand,’’ 
‘*Lord’s hand,” ‘‘mighty hand,” ‘ mine 
hand,” ‘‘my hand,” and so on. This seems 
to us to be an excess of sub-classification ; 
while the condensation of the references dis- 
torts them out of ready recognition. But we 
admit that the ideal concordance to the Bible, 
on the same scale as Mr. Bartlett’s to Shak- 
spere, would be too colossal a work for handy 
use. This volume is at least handy and cheap. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. have now nearly 
ready for issue a book which has been long 
announced—Memorials of St. James’s Palace, 
by the Rev. Edgar Sheppard, sub-dean of H.M. 
Chapels Royal. It will be in two volumes, 
illustrated with no less than 41 full-page 
plates, some of which are by the process known 
as photo-intaglio. Besides numerous repro- 
ductions of original drawings and rare prints, 
permission has been given to take photographs 
of several historical pictures of royal per- 
sonages and royal marriages in the possession 
of the Queen. 

A History of the Art of Bookbinding, by 
Mr. W. Salt Brassington, is announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
It will be a small folio volume, illustrated with 
about one hundred examples of rare and curious 
bindings, in ivory, leather, enamel, and precious 
metals from all countries, from the earliest 
times, in monotint and colours. Notice also is 
taken of the more noteworthy-examples of the 
art in recent days. Fifty copies are to be 
printed on large paper, for sale in England. 


Tue fifth edition of the late Sir James 
Stephen’s Digest x the Criminal Law will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
under the editorship of the author’s sons, Sir 
Herbert and Mr. Harry Stephen. Besides the 
alterations required to bring it up to the level 
of the most recent legislation and the latest 
decisions, it will contain an entirely new index, 
and an alphabetical table of all the indictable 
offences, showing the appropriate punishment 
for every one, and how and when it was 
created. 


Mr. Joun Murray announces a book on 
Primogeniture: a short history of its develop- 
ment in various countries, and its practical 
effect, by Mr. Evelyn Cecil, of the Inner 


Temple, who is himself (we believe) a cadet 
of the house of Exeter. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week a novel, in two volumes, by Mr. W. H. 
Chesson, entitled Name This Child: a Story of 
Two. It isa study in temperament, and deals 
with causes rather than effects. An old but 
little discussed phase of school life is treated 
from a new point of view, by means of which 
the egoism of the principal character is brought 
into strong relief. The scene is mostly laid 
on the South Coast. 


Peg the Rake is the title of ‘‘ Rita’s” new 
novel, which will be issued shortly by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co., in three volumes. The 
principal character is a rather reckless Irish 
woman, who in Ireland would be described as 
a ‘‘ rake.” 

Messrs. JARROLD & Sons announce ‘ The 
Unknown Authors’ Series” of one-volume 
novels. They have already arranged for six 
volumes, the first of which, The Burning Mist, 
by Garrett Leigh, will be published very 
shortly. 


MEssrs. JARROLD & Sons also announce for 
early ) ge gs Zachary Brough’s Venture, by 
Miss E. Boyd Bayly. 

THE title of the character sketch of an Edin- 
burgh Laddie by W. Grant Stevenson, to be 
issued next week by Messrs. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier, is Puddin’. It will have 
six full-page illustrations and chapter initials 
by the author. 


Messrs. WILLIAM ANDREWS & Co, of Hull, 
will publish in a few days Bygone Surrey, edited 
by Mr. George Clinch, of the British Museum, 
and Mr. 8S. W. Kershaw. It will include 
papers written ina popular style on the history, 
manners, and customs of the ‘county, by local 
authorities. 

Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 
will shortly publish Foreign Missions after a 
Century, by the Rev. Dr. James 8. Dennis, of 
the American Presbyterian Mission at Beirut, 
with an introduction by Prof. T. M. Lindsay. 


Mr. G. H. PowEtt, the author of “ Play- 
time with a Pen” and ‘‘Rhymes and Reflec- 
tions,” has compiled an anthology of humorous 
poetry, entitled Musa Jocosa. Among the 
authors represented are Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Thackeray, Calverley, Bret Harte, Lewis 
Carroll, C. G. Leland, and W.S. Gilbert. The 
book will be published early next month by 
Messrs. Bliss, Sands, & Foster. 


Mr. WALTER BLACKBURN Harve will pub- 
lish this autumn, through the Arena Publishing 
Company, of Boston, a volume of essays called 
Meditations in Motley: a Bundle of Papers 
imbued with the Sobriety of Midnight. Mr. 
Harte is a Londoner by birth, and was educated 
in the town of Bedford; but he left England as 
a young man, and has served ten years in 
American journalism. 


In view of the Parish Councils Elections, a 
cheap edition of Mr. Thomas Greenwood’s 
standard book on Public Libraries will be 
issued immediately by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


THE second edition of Mr. Henry Dunning 
MacLeod’s Bimetallism will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans next week. 

Dr. STALKER’S Life of Christ has just been 
issued in a German translation by Mohr, the 
well-known publisher of the Handbooks of the 
Theological Sciences. 


AMATEURS of historical legends would find 
a treat in Les Légendes du Saint-Sepulchre, par 
A. Couret (8, Rue Francois 1°", Paris). Apart 
from the attraction of the tales themselves, the 
little volume is of value from the full refer- 
ences given to the mediaeval and other sources 
whence the legends are derived. 
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| what steps shall be taken to perpetuate the 
| memory of the services rendered to Oriental 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 








Pror. W. M. Stoane has completed a new | studies by the late Prof. W. Robertson Smith. 


Life of Napoleon, which willcommence in the | As already announced in the ACADEMY, it is | 1 

Soniae samiee ot roposed to raise a fund to be devoted to the | and litera 

f (1) The continuance and | 
which has | °f lectures. 


November number of the Century magazine. 
The first article deals with Napoleon’s school- 
days, describing how 


academy of Brienne, one of ten then recently 
instituted as a protest against the luxury of the 
schools of Paris and La Fiéche. Prof. Sloane 
tells many interesting anecdotes of Napoleon’s 
relations with his fellow-students: how he 
challenged one of them to a duel, and was 
rescued from confinement by Marbeuf, who 
subsequently introduced him to Mme. de 
Brienne. Among the illustrations will be the 
reproduction of a crayon-sketch of Napoleon 
made from life in 1785, which was found recently 
in the Louvre. 

Dr. Kart Buin contributes to the forth- 
coming number of the National Review an 
article on Hans Sachs, the Meistersinger, 
suggested by the four-hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, which is shortly to be celebrated 
throughout Germany. The same number will 
also contain an article by Mr. Diggle on the 
education question. 

Tie next number of the Artist, Photographer 
and Decorator will contain a full-page reproduc- 
tion of an unpublished drawing by Mr. Ruskin, 
made between the years 1843 and 1845, when 
Mr. Ruskin was occupied upon his “ Modern 
Painters.” In an early issue will also be com- 


menced a series of reproductions from a Sketch- | 


Book by Michael Angelo, which has been lent 
for the purpose by a private collector. ‘These 
sketches have, up to the present, never been 
reproduced. 


THE Bishop of Ripon will contribute a paper, 
entitled ‘‘ The Heart of Religion,” to the 
November part of 7'he Quiver, which commences 
a@ new volume. The same part will contain | 
contributions by the Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan, 
the Rev. P. B. Power, the Rev. Dr. J. Hiles 
Hitchens, the Rev. G. Everard, and the Rev. 
B. G. Johns; a paper about ‘ Young Cam- 
bridge of To-Day,” prepared from an interview 
with the Rev. H. C. G. Moule; and the 
opening chapters of two new serial stories : 
‘* For Poorer — For Richer,” by Annie Q. 
Carter, and ‘ Angus Vaughan’s Widow,” by 
Isabel Bellerby. 


A SYMPOSIUM will appear in the forthcoming 
number of the J/wmanitarian, in answer to the 
question, ‘‘Should the Same Standard of 
Morality be required from Men as from 
Women?” Among the contributors are Lady 
Burton, Mrs. Josephine Butler, Miss Curtis, 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis, F. Frankfort Moore, 
Helen Mathers, Lady Gwendolen Ramsden, 
Clement Scott, W. H. Wilkins, and Dr. Andrew 


Wilson. 


THE next number of the Senate, now edited 
by Mr. L. Cranmer Byng and Mr. C. Gordon 
Winter, will contain the following: ‘The 
Humanising of Hester,” by Jean de Mezarlles ; 
‘‘A Match-making Ancestor,” by Alfred 
Egerton Hughes; and a poem by “ Paganas.’’ 


Messrs. CassELL & Co, will publish on 
October 31 the first number of a new fashion 
paper, entitled the Paris Mode, illustrated with 
coloured plates and wood engravings. Its 
special feature will be the issue, to subscribers, 
of patterns cut to their own measurement. 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS, 


THE Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge (the Rev. 
A. Austen Leigh) will preside at a meeting to 
be held on Thursday, November 8, in the com- 
bination room of King’s College, to consider 





the young Corsican | 
entered, as a foundation scholar, the military | 


ollowing objects: 

extension of his Oriental library, 
been left to Christ’s College; and (2) if possible, 
the purchase of Oriental 
University Library. 

TuE first performance of the ‘‘ Iphigenia in 
Tauris” at Cambridge will take place on 
Friday, November 30, at 8.30 p.m. An acting 
edition of the play has been prepared, with a 
prose translation by Dr. Verrall. The inci- 
dental music has been written by Mr. Charles 
Wood, the new fellow of Caius, and will be 
conducted by him. There will altogether be 
six performances, including one on the after- 
noon of Saturday, December 1. 


In connexion with the scheme for providing 
university instruction for students destined for 
consular service in the East, Dr. Charles Wells, 
Oriental translator to the Foreign Office, has 
been appointed lecturer in Turkish at Oxford 
for one year. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, a 
decree will be proposed admitting Melbourne to 
the privileges of a Colonial University. 


Tu Earl of Cranbrook and Mr. James Bryce 





have been elected to honorary fellowships at 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


Miss Lucy Toutmin SmitaH—the daughter 
of the historian of English guilds, and well- 
known herself for a life devoted to antiquarian 
research—has been appointed to the new post 
of librarian at Manchester College, Oxford. 


Sir TiomMAs WADE, professor of Chinese at 
Cambridge, announces a public lecture on 
**China, Corea, and Japan: the Situation in 
the Far East,” to be delivered in the afternoon 
on Saturday next, in the hall of King’s 


| College. 


Mr. W. R. Morritt, reader in Russian at 


| Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture at the 


Taylorian Institution, on Friday of this week, 
upon ‘‘ Alexander Hertzen.”’ 


No candidate appeared for the Davis scholar- 
ship in Chinese at Oxford. 


For the meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society, to be held on Thursday of this 
week, Prof. Armitage Robinson had promised 
& paper on “An Apparent Misinterpretation 
of Pliny’s Statement (Hp. xcvi., 6, 7), as to 
Meetings of the Christians.” 

THE total of matriculations at Oxford this 
term is 695, which (we believe) shows an in- 
crease on last year. There are considerable 
changes in the numerical position of the several 
colleges. Non-collegiate students now come 
first with 66, of whom about 16 (according to 
the statement of the Oxford Magazine) seem to 
have come from other universities. Then follow 
New College (57), Keble (56), Balliol and Christ 
Church (49), Exeter (47), Trinity (38), Mag- 
dalen (37), St. John’s (33), Brasenose and Uni- 
versity (30). We have noticed the names of 
nine who are apparently natives of India, most 
of them Mahommedans. 


Ar Cambridge, the total of matriculations 
is 867, practically identical with last year. 
Trinity still continues easily first (188); St. 
John’s has now regained the second place (82) ; 
next come Pembroke (60), Trinity Hall (58), 
Emmanuel (52), Caius (51), Clare (49), King’s 
(41), Jesus (40), Christ’s (39), Corpus (33). 
Non-collegiate students number only 36, as 
compared with 48 last year, indicating that 
the new system has not taken such a firm root 
as at Oxford. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Wir the beginning of November most of 
the numerous societies in London — scientific 
—resume their meetings for the 
reading and discussion of papers or the delivery 


| 


At the London Institution, it is noticeable 


MSS. for the | that almost all the lectures are now announced 


‘* illustrated.”” Prof. Hubert Herkomer 
lead off with a lecture next Monday at 
| p-m., on “Sight and Seeing, or Art 
Tuition.” But the regular series will not 
begin until the Monday following, when Prof. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie will deliver an illus- 
trated lecture on ‘‘ Primitive Egypt.” Among 
the other announcements are: ‘‘ Climbing in 
the Himalayas,” by Mr. W. Martin Conway ; 
‘*Twenty Thousand Feet above the Sea,” by 
Mr. Edward Whymper; ‘The Literary 
Movement of the Century,” by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse ; ‘‘Rembrandt and his Works,” by Sir 
F. Seymour Haden ; ‘‘ Theory and Practice of 
Protective Inoculation,” by Dr. E. E. Klein; 
‘*Truth and Falsehood as to Electric Currents 
in the Body,” by Prof. Victor Horsley ; 
‘* Comets,” by Sir Robert 8S. Ball; and ‘‘ The 
Beautiful as seen in Minute Nature,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Dallinger. The Christmas course 
for juveniles will be given by Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, on ‘‘ English Cathedrals” ; and there 
will also be three Travers Lectures. 


Tue Aristotelian Society will resume its 
meetings at 22, Albemarle-street, on Monday, 
November 5, at 8 p.m., when the president, Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet, will deliver his inaugural 
address on ‘‘ An Essential Distinction in Theories 
df Experience.” Papers are also announced by 
Mr. Benecke, Miss Constance Jones, Mr. G. F. 
Stout, and Mr. R. J. Ryle, and a symposium 
on ‘‘ The Freedom of the Will,” to be opened 
by Dr. Gildea. This will be the sixteenth 
session of the society. 


Tne Elizabethan Literary Society began its 
eleventh session at Toynbee Hall so long ago 
as October 3, when Mr. Frederick Rogers, the 
vice-president, delivered an opening address on 
“The Social Life of Elizabethan England.” 
For November 5, Mrs. J. M. Strachey has 
promised a paper on ‘Sir Philip Sidney and 
the Arcadia” ; which is to be followed by one 
on ‘‘Thomas Nash, Satirist,”” by Mr. Sidney 
Lee, president of the Society. Besides these 
papers on Wednesdays, the members also meet 
on Wednesdays to read Congreve’s plays. 


Tue Irish Literary Society is now settled in 
its new quarters at 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, 
where a house-warming was to take place this 
week. On Wednesday next, Dr. Douglas 
Hyde will deliver an address on ‘‘The Last 
Three Centuries of Gaelic Literature,” at a 
meeting to be held in the rooms of the Society 
of Arts, with Lord Russell in the chair. 
Goldsmith’s birthday is to be observed on 
November 10; and the other arrangements 
include, ‘‘ The Oldest Irish Conceptions of the 
Other World,” by Mr. Alfred Nutt; ‘‘ Irish 
Astronomy,” by Sir ,Robert 8. Ball; ‘Irish 
Humour,” by Mr. R. Ashe King; ‘‘ The Danes 
in Ireland,” by Dr. Sigerson; and ‘The 
Three Sorrows of Irish Story-Telling,” by the 
Rev. Stopford Brooke. 


Tur Viking Club, founded two years ago as 
a social and literary society for persons con- 
nected with Orkney and Shetland, and also for 
all interested in the North or its literature 
and antiquities, holds its meetings in the 
King’s Weigh House Rooms, Thomas-street, 
on Fridays at 8.30 p.m. At the first meeting, 
on November 2, Dr. Hyde Clarke will read a 
paper on “A Norman Queen of Jerusalem.” 
Other papers promised are: ‘‘A Visit to a 
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Lapland Settlemert near the Arctic Circle,” by 
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Mr. Poultney Bigelow; ‘Scandinavian In- 
fluence on English Literature,” by Dr. Jon 
Stefansson; ‘‘The Myths of Yggdrasil’s Ash 
and Sleipnir represented in a new light,” by 
Mr. Eirikr Magnusson ; and ‘‘ The History of 
the Inhabitants of Orkney,” by Dr. J. G. 
Garson. It is hoped that the first Saga-Book, 
or volume of Proceedings, will be published 
early in the new year. 


At the annual general meeting of the Play- 
goers’ Club, held on October 12, Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh was elected president for the ensuing 
year. The treasurer is Mr. Carl Hentschel, 
and the secretary Mr. Percy House. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


IN ROSAE HONOREM. 


Ir was at Thebes, the wedding-day 
Of Kadmos and Harmonia ; 
And all the Gods were there to grace, 

And all the Muses there to sing, 

And all the little loves that chase 

The hidden sweetness of the Spring, 
Hastened o’er earth and air and sea, 
To join in praise of Harmony— 

Divine, diviner Harmony. 
Her lord in golden vestment dight, 

Her form the starry splendours deck ; 
For necklace fair, the gift of Night, 

Adorned the beauty of her neck. 

I know this tale that men were telling, 

Speaks of the world in ordered grace, 
As acted song and stately dwelling, 

Fit home for an immortal race ; 
Where all the varied parts that be 
Inspire a note of harmony— 

Divine, diviner Harmony. 


But yet, the basis of the whole 
Is noble love of soul for soul : 
Beyond the sway of stormy weather, 
Untouched by shock of mortal jars, 
Where two clasp hands and stand together, 
And conquer darkness like the stars ; 
Whilst the sweet claims of me and thee 
Wake myriad strains of harmony— 
Divine, diviner Harmony. 


So, Kadmos, take thy Theban bride, 
Harmonia, ever fair and young ; 
But us the Gods have not denied 
The sweetness which their poets sung : 
For, in our garden Love will stray 
To waken from their calm repose 
A vhousand flowers, that make it gay, 
And this fair morning culls a Rose ; 
Bound in bright chain, yet ever free, 
The two a link in harmony— 
Divine, divinest Harmony ! 


RoBERT BROWN, JUN. 








OBITUARY. 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


Tne death of Mr. Froude, on October 20, 
removes one of the last representatives of the 
great period of Victorian letters. Born so long 
ago as 1818, for full fifty years he had been 
active with his pen. In 1842, he won the 
Chancellor’s prize at Oxford for the English 
essay, upon a subject to which (we believe) he 
never afterwards returned: ‘‘ The Influence of 
the Science of Political Economy on the Moral 
and Social Welfare of the Nation.” Only last 
month Messrs. Longmans published his Oxford 
lectures on Erasmus, of which we hope to print 
& considered review next week. It is enough 
to say now that this latest contribution of his 
to the history of the sixteenth century shows 
absolutely no decay in penetrating insight or 
in lucidity. What a vast and varied amount 
of work was accomplished during the inter- 
vening period! Historian, biographer, essayist, 
traveller, novelist, and even poet—there was 
no field that he left unessayed. Starting as 
almost an acolyte of Newman, he soon broke 





away violently from Oxford and its traditions, 
and attached himself to the school of Carlyle— 
if, indeed, Carlyle can be said to have had any 
other pupils. Except for the quiet of its close, 
his entire life was crowded with controversy, 
though he himself rarely replied to an opponent, 
however bitter. Charming as he was in all 
private relations, there must have been some 
eccentricity in his character which prevented 
him from realising to his own conscience the 
aw obligation of a public teacher. In his 

istorical researches—which were not incon- 
siderable—he seems to have been content to 
look for just so much evidence as would con- 
firm the opinions he had already formed. So, 
again, in his biographical work proper, he 
committed such flagrant errors of discretion as 
would have damned a lesser man. And yet, 
when everything is admitted that an advocatus 
diaboli might urge, the great reputation of 
Froude with the public will stand but little 
impaired. For, after all, the object of writing 
books is that they may be read; and in this 
respect Froude could afford to ignore the 
carpings of his critics. While they protested, 
he went on working: just as he proved his 
fitness for the Oxford chair by the most 
effective lectures that have been heard at that 
University since the time of Matthew Arnold 
and Ruskin. As it is not the duty of an 
historian to tell truth in such a way that only 
a few can be induced to 1.': it; so a professor 
may be as well employed in stimulating im- 
pressionable youth by his eloquence, as in 
organising boards of examination. It may be 
that Froude’s History will be known to a later 
generation only by its purple patches. It is 
certain that his general conception of the 
characters of Henry VIII. and Cranmer, the 
two champions of the Reformation in England, 
wil not be confirmed. Each generation will 
have the historians that it deserves. Our 
children will be fortunate if they find another 
writer with the vigour of mind, and gift of 
exposition, in which Froude ranks second only 
to Macaulay. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SEPTUAGINT VERSUS THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 
Cambridge: Oct. 22, 1891. 

Permit me to thank Sir H. H. Howorth for 
the courtesy of his reply, and not less for the 
explicitness with which he has again stated 
the chief points of his position. To some of 
these I ask leave to briefly refer. 

From his general estimate of the value of the 
LXX. it is impossible to dissent. The Alex- 
andrian version not only represents MSS. older 
by more than a thousand years than any which 
are known to be now in existence, but it brings 
us into touch with a text differing sometimes 
widely from that of the MSS. reflected by 
the Massoretic Hebrew. In view of these facts, 
it cannot be doubted that in the oldest Greek 
version we possess @ valuable storehouse of 
materials for the emendation of the Old Testa- 
ment. But Sir Henry Howorth is prepared to 
go further. If I understand him rightly, he 
would employ the LXX. not — in the way 
of emendation, but as a practical substitute, 
under the circumstances, for the Hebrew Bible. 
It appears to him to possess, as a whole, 
superior authority. He seems to doubt whether 
Jerome was right in making the Massoretic 
text the basis of his new Latin Bible, and 
whether the Revisers of the English Bible ought 
not to have adopted the Septuagint rather than 
the Hebrew as their standard for the purpose 
of revision. He suggests that the existing 
Hebrew text has suffered, not merely from the 
ordinary causes of textual corruption, but from 
the bad faith of early Jewish antagonists of 
Christianity. In these views many of us will 
be unable to follow him without further evi- 
dence. But he may be sure that his arguments 
will receive respectful attention ; and I for one 
share the hope expressed by another corre- 
spondent of the ACADEMY, that his letters on 
this subject, or the substance of them, may 
appear in a collected form. 

With regard to the larger edition of the 
Cambridge Septuagint which is in contem- 
plation, there is no reason to doubt that it 
will offer something much better than a mere 
‘‘ synopsis of the readings of the Greek codices.” 
The evidence of MSS., Versions, and Fathers, 
will be grouped and presented to the eye, in 
such a manner as to enable the student to sift 
for himself the claims of the various readings 
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in each particular case. But the carefui colla- 
tion of many MSS. and texts, and the testing 
of the materials thus collected, must precede 
the labour of the editor; and Sir Henry 
Howorth will learn with pleasure that much 
valuable work of this kind, due to the willing 
co-operation of many hands, has been in pro- 


gress for some years. 
H. B. SwETE. 


Oxford: Oct. 20, 1894. 

Sir Henry Howorth is much mistaken if he 
thinks that there is any reluctance on the part 
of English Biblical scholars to share in the 
work of producing an adequate critical edition 
of theSeptuagint. With regard to theimportant 
critical points which he has raised in the 
ACADEMY (beginning with those relating to 
I, Esdras), they may very likely differ from him 
and among themselves. But as regards textual 
criticism, they certainly have before them the 
same object as Lagarde, which ought surely to 
satisfy Sir Henry Howorth. Can this eager 
volunteer make some really practical sugges- 
tions, different from those which have been 
made already, for organising the forces of 
scholarship, and for enlightening that larger 
public which may either help or hinder us ? 
It is not much use to rail at living workers, who 
exist under unfavourable conditions inherited 
from the past. The Universities are, no doubt, 
partly reformed, but very little has been done 
to encourage competent scholars to take up 
unremunerative Biblical research. Of the large 
endowments of Biblical research in the Uni- 
versities Iam myself rather sceptical ; certainly 
the two professors of exegesis in this university 
are in no danger of being envied for their 
salaries! That professors of Biblical study 
here or at Cambridge are ‘‘ tied to the Hebrew 
tradition,” is equally unknown to me: they 
may differ among themselves on the relations 
of the Hebrew text to the Septuagint, but 
they can hardly be called Christian partizans of 
what Sir H. Howorth calls the ‘ anti-Chris- 
tian Massoretic text.”” It may be worth while 
for an outsider to speak with freedom on points 
of such high debate. Responsible to no one, he 
can venture to attack the most time-honoured 
rejudices, and to propose the boldest theories. 

e can also help those who are quietly 
working at the slow reconstruction of critical 
scholarship (which, as Prof. Kautzsch remarks, 
is the object before all really modern theo- 
logians), by interesting the public in their work. 
But it would perhaps be worth while for Sir 
Henry Howorth to be a little more careful, 
both in stating the present position of critical 
questions and in referring to the best critical 
labours of the present generation of scholars, 
who cannot well defend themselves, but 
know perfectly what has to be done. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 


Athenaeum Club: Oct ber 23, 1894. 

My bad handwriting has led the printer into 
an amusing mistake. In my reply to Prof. 
Swete, Iam made to say that I consider the 
Septuagint much inferior to the Masoretic text. 
The exact opposite, of course, is what I meant, 
as the context shows. I don’t think anyone 
could be misled by it. 

I thank Mr. Fielding for his note. He will 
remark that the fact of the omission in 
question in all the Hebrew copies is one of 
many proofs that they are derived from a single 
codex. The animus of any particular omission 
would not be obvious: it is only when you 
find a long series pervading all the Books of 
the Bible that the fact becomes so striking. 

Would it not be possible fer Prof. Robinson 
or Mr. Rendell Harris, who have laid us all 
under so many obligations, to give us an English 
edition of the Book uf Jubilees ? 

H. H. Howorrs. 
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OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN SCOTLAND. 
Caius College, Cambridge. 


I should be glad to be allowed to make some 
observations on a remarkable series of letters 
which have appeared in the ACADEMY, on 
Ogham inscriptions in Scotland, by Mr. 
Nicholson. The wish was expressed by Mr. 
Mayhew that some thoroughly good Keltic 
scholar would review these letters. I share the 
wish, and I regret that I cannot claim the 
character ; but it seems to me that there are 
some simple considerations which might use- 
fully be applied to the subject: indeed, I con- 
fess I cannot help thinking that the Keltic 
expert might find his particular learning a 
little thrown away. I ought to say, at the out- 
set, that I look upon Mr. Nicholson’s conjec- 
tures and his method with extreme distrust, for 
several reasons, some of which, with your per- 
mission, I should like to set down. 

It seems to me that Mr. Nicholson has no 
scales and measures for probability. Let me 
first illustrate my meaning as follows. Sup- 
posing it to be assumed that in matters ety- 
mological A will with a certain degree of 
probability lead to x, it does not follow with 
at all the same degree of probability that x 
alune being given it is derived from A. Mr, 
Nicholson appears to me to ignore this con- 
sideration, of which I will take an example. 
He is desirous of finding a Gaelic derivation 
for the name Perth. The inquiry, I believe, 
involves a veiled controversy: the question 
being whether this word is of Gaelic origin, or 
is, as Mr. Whitley Stokes surmises, derived 
from some language akin to Welsh—in other 
words, to which of the two main dialects of 
what is called Keltic the Pictish language be- 
longed. In favour of the Welsh theory is the 
fact that in Welsh the word perth means 
‘* bush,” and it is known that places not infre- 
quently derive their names from plants which 
grow in them. Mr. Nicholson, however, 
argues in support of the Gaelic etymology 
as follows. There are, or were, two 
Gaelic words, bair and fa, meaning respec- 
tively ‘‘contest’’ and “place”; hence dair 
ta, ‘place of contest,” became the name 
of the town now called Perth. Then B was 
changed into P, because such is the habit of the 
Highlanders ; and T became TH, because in 
compound words the initial consonant of the 
second term is commonly modified by what 
Gaelic grammarians call aspiration, which con- 
sists, on paper at least, in postfixing un. The 
final A was omitted, because otherwise a certain 
canon of orthography would be violated, which 
requires that a consonant or a group of con- 
sonants should not have I on one side and A on 
the other, they being vowels of unlike charac- 
ter. Now to this reasoning there are sundry 
objections. I will assume that the words bair 
and fw existed, and that they were not unlikely 
to give rise to a compound name meaning 
‘* place of contest,” though I have some doubt 
of both these propositions; but even then it is 
very unlikely that the name so formed would 
ever become Perth, because the change of B 
into P is not known to show itself on paper, and 
the ‘‘ aspirated ” form of T, though written TH, 
is in Gaelic pronounced H simply. I am sur- 
prised that Mr. Nicholson should not have 
anticipated this last argument. All this, how- 
ever, is beside my present contention, which is 
this: assuming that a place might be called 
bair-tha, and (if it were) that it would probably 
come to be called Perth, which is all that Mr. 
Nicholson so much as attempts to show, still, 
when all we know is that a town exists of this 
name, it is by no means shown to be equally 
probable that the above is the derivation. It 


may be that, according to the laws of Gaelic 
composition, certain syllables are regularly 
liable to be so mutilated and disguised that 





they are not easily recognised. Still, man- 
kind can only jalee by evidence; and where 
syllables disappear from view, in however 
normal a manner, it cannot be denied that there 
disappears with them a very material part of 
the evidence that they ever existed. In- 
attention to this kind of consideration seems 
to me to vitiate a great deal of the reasoning 
in these letters; but I will pass to a point of 
more importance. 

Mr. Nicholson’s method of interpretation 
appears in the main to be as follows. Having 
deciphered the Ogham text to his own satis- 
faction, he divides it into monosyllabic words. 
He then looks these out in O’Reilly’s Irish 
Dictionary, and by piecing together meanings 
given for the nearest approximations to the 
respective words (or assumed words) which he 
has before him, he manages to present a trans- 
lation of the whole which no can prove to 
be incorrect. Now it may be admitted that if, 
in dealing with a text of unknown meaning, 
we find that a particular sequence of letters, or 
even of consonants only, corresponds with that 
of some word in a dictionary, the meaning of 
which is not hopelessly inapplicable to the 


matter in hand, there is then a presump- 
tion, great or small, that we have ‘to 
do with the word in question. But 


whatever is the value of that presumption, 
it clearly is smaller as the number of letters 
taken is smaller, and when we take one 
syllable only it is very trifling indeed. When 
we add that in Gaelic there are constant cases 
of quiescent or semiquiescent consonants, so 
that we can either retain a letter because it is 
written (see ACADEMY, April 28, 1894, p. 349, 
where the assumed word aibh becomes eb), or 
reject it because it is not pronounced (see the 
same page, where lath becomes /a), it does 
seem to me that the business of identifying 
things different is made easy to such an 
extreme degree that the scientific value of the 
investigation so carried on vanishes altogether. 
The word eb mentioned above is held by Mr. 


Nicholson to ‘“ — ” Eblana, and, I 
suppose, any other place-name beginning with 
the same syllable ; and he gives further deriva- 


tions of the same kind. Yet pen has nothing 
to do with ‘‘ penetration,” and sow will not 
explain ‘‘ Southampton.” The worst—or the best 
—of this method is that by means of it almost 
any word can be provided with an etymolegy 
in almost any language in which there is a 
good supply of monosyllables. What is the 
origin of the name London? Why not loan 
done, because money is frequently advanced in 
that city? Paris is a French word meaning 
bets. Bordeaux has nothing to do with Burdi- 
gala; you have only to pronounce the word 
and it means waterside. Roma comes from 
two Gaelic words: ro, ‘“‘very,’” and maith 
(pronounced ma), “good.” Mr. Nicholson 
makes much of a word eft, meaning, it may be, 
*‘place.”” Does he know that in Irish rure 
meant a ‘‘lord” and rosc means “ eyesight,” 
and does he not see his way to the meaning 
of Etruria and Etruscan? It may be observed 
that the method I am discussing is by no 
means new: it was much in vogue before the 
rise of scientific philology—see Blackstone on 
the origin of the word ‘‘ felon ””—but it is truly 
surprising to see it revived now. 

There are one or two things on the surface 
of these letters which might have warned Mr. 
Nicholson of the futility of his method. In his 
first letter (AcADEMY, Nov. 11, 1893, p. 416) 
he thinks he finds in an inscription the word 
rosir, which is given by O’Reilly and inter- 
preted ‘‘ laughter” ; and with this Mr. Nichol- 
son appears quite satisfied. But, oddly enough, 
there is a postscript to a letter of January 27, 
1894, in which he tells us he has solved rosir at 
last, and the word is now to mean ‘“ wood- 
men.” No reason is given for preferring the 
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second version to the first, and Mr. Nicholson’s 
conftdence in his own penetration is apparently 
not the least shaken. 

Another point on this part of the question is 
the following. With a subtler appreciation 
of probability, Mr. Nicholson might well have 
been uneasy at his own complete success. It is 
observable that he lays all ages and all dialects 
of Gaelic under contribution promiseuously : 
nay, Welsh itself is brought in where the text 
is a little unmanageable. I will assume, for 
argument’s sake, that this is a perfectly sound 
procedure ; but there is one aspect of it which I 
think escapes his notice. If the language of 
these inscriptions departs so far from all known 
dialects as to combine the characteristic forms 
of a number of different times and places, 
we may be sure that that fact was not its only 
peculiarity: it must have possessed also a 
peculiar vocabulary, and one a great deal of 
which is now entirely lost. Yet Mr. Nichol- 
son is hardly ever ata loss for a meaning as 
long as he can refer to O’Reilly’s Irish Diction- 
ary—a work which contains by no means an 
exhaustive list even of real Irish words, to say 
nothing of the grave suspicion it lies under of 
inserting a number of false ones. 

It is not worth while to draw attention to the 
evidence furnished by these letters that the 
writer’s knowledge of Gaelic is very inconsider- 
able, as he confesses himself, in his letter of 
September 29, that his ignorance of Irish is 
all but complete. One may, however, be a little 
surprised that he should appear to regard this 
as not, under the circumstances, a very im- 


portant defect. 
C. H. Moyro. 








THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED RECENSION OF THE 
GREGORIAN SACRAMENTARY. 
The Hermitage, Ca'low, Worcester: Oct. 23, 1894. 

My reply to Mr. Warren shall be as brief as 
I can make it. 

Some days before his letter was written I 
had sent to all quarters of England a printed 
statement, in which I called attention specific- 
ally, and with its proper designation, to MS. 
C.C.C.C. 270. There was neither secret nor 
secrecy. 

Mr. Warren’s mention of Mr. Henry Brad- 
shaw prompts me to say that it was Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s appreciation of some earlier analytical 
work of mine, published at his instance in the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society for 1886, that was the direct cause of 
my being allowed—I might almost say, invited 
—to investigate the Missal which seems now 
at last to be attracting the attention it deserves. 
My former study, on MS. C.C.C.C, 452, filled 
110 pages; this, on MS. C.C.C.C. 270, will be 
considerably longer. 

I could wish that Mr. Warren, in referring 
to the birthplace of the Missal, had told us 
whether he still believes it to have been written 
for Canterbury Cathedral (Leofric Missal, 
p. 295). By the strangest of oversights, he 
has told us nothing in his list of English saints 
(b., p. 295) of a Mass which proves to demon- 
stration that it was meant for St. Augustine’s. 
He has, however, transcribed the Mass a few 
pages later (p. 301), with the curious remark 
that it throws light on the locality of the MS. 
I infer, therefore, that at the time of editing 
the Leofric Missal Mr. Warren supposed Augus- 
tine to have been buried in the cathedral 
church. He surely cannot think so still. I 
think it right to mention this, for I am sure 
that Mr. Warren would be the last man in the 
world to allow my claim to a most important 
discovery to be discredited by a misapprehension 
of his own. 

Again, I must be allowed to say that no one 
who looks at the notes to Mr. Warren’s text of 





the Leofric Missal can have the slightest con- 
ception of the variants from it exhibited by 
MS. C.C.C.C. 270. It seems to have been 
beyond the scope of Mr. Warren’s design to 
record these variants. Indeed, it is only on 
a few occasions that he tells us where such and 
such a prayer in the one document is replaced 
by a different one in the other. On a cursory 
examination of eight Masses, I have noted no 
less than half-a-dozen such omissions; while 
the result yielded by seven consecutive Masses 
is, that no less than nine verbal variants of the 
greatest interest and value to theologians and 
to Latinists have been completely passed over. 

The fact of such a recension as I claim to 
have discovered could only have been ascer- 
tained by a very careful collation of the Corpus 
text with many others. I think myself lucky, 
however, in having been able to invoke 
stichometry and other methods as appliances 
for clenching the proof. 

Martin RULE. 








THE RUSSIAN NAME FOR A BETROTHED WOMAN. 
Oxford: Oct. 4, 1894. 

I thank Prof. C. E. Turner for bis suggestive 
note on this subject, referring me to an impor- 
tant article on ‘‘Slavische Etymologien” by 
M. Jos. Zubaty, which appeared in the last 
number of the Archiv fiir Slav. Philologie. 
But, on consulting it, I ‘:..1 that the deriva- 
tion of nevi'sta, which Prof. Turner considers to 
be the most probable—namely, a pseudo- 
compound, unconnected with the negative ne, 
and contracted from an earlier form, novo-vésta, 
(in support of which an analogous term, novo- 
bracnaya, denoting, likewise, a newly married 
woman, might have been compared)—is far 
from being approved by M. Zubaty. Such a 
descent of our word he regards, upon the 
Slavonic ground, as utterly untenable. On the 
other hand, the old supposition—already ad- 
vanced by Reiff in his Dictionnaire Etymologique 
(St. Petersburg, 1835), and not altogether re- 
jected by Miklosich, who states, in his Ltymolog. 
Worterbuch, ‘‘ Nevésta kann lautlich als die 
Unbekannte gedeutet werden. ..’’—is regarded 
as not improbable by M. Zubaty; for he says, 
after admitting that the primitive form and 
meaning of nevésta can hardly be ascertained 
at present : 
‘* Es ist ganz wohl denkbar, ohne dass man gleich 
eine Entfiihrung [wife-capture] annehmen muss, 
dass die Braut ihren Verwandten bis zur Hochzeit 
unbekannt blieb. Darauf deuten auch Hochzeit- 
Gebrauche, wonach die Verwandten des Briiuti- 
gams die vermummte [disguised] Braut zu erkennen 
haben ” (Svav. Archiv. xvi., p. 406). 

H. Kress. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, Oct. 28, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: ‘The Place and 
Street Names of London,” by Mr. A. Quekett. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘‘ The Vindictive Theory of Punish- 
ment,” by Mr. J. Ellis McTaggart. 

Mospay, Oct. 29,5p.m. London Institution: “Sight and 
Seeing, or Art Tuition,” by Prof. H. Herkomer. 

8 p.m. ‘Royal Academy: Demonstration, “The 
Head and Neck,” by Prof. W. Anderson. 

Wepyespay, Oct. 31, 8 p.m. Irish Literary Society: ‘‘ The 
Last Three Centuriss of Irish Gaslic Literature,” by Dr. 
Douglas Hyde. 

Tuurspay, Nov. 1, 8 p.m. Boyal Academy: Demonstra- 
tion, “* The Head and Neck,’’ by Prof. W. Anderson. 

oe Linnean : “‘ Contributions to the Knowledge 
of onocotyledonous a by Mr. Percy 
Groom ; ‘' An Error in the Descriptions of the Effect of 
a Centrifugal Force upon Growth,” by the Rev G. 
Henslow; ‘' Mediterranean and New Z-aland Retepora, 
and a Fenestrate Bryozoan,” by Mr. A. W. Waters. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “The Electromotive Force of 
Alloys in a Voltaic Cell,” by Mr. A. P. Laurie, M.A. ; 
‘The Action of Nitric Oxide on Sodium Ethylate,” by 
Messrs. G. W. Macdonald and D. Orme Masson ; 
* Ethylic Butane Tetra-carboxylate,” by Dr. D. Lean. 

Frivay, Nov. 2,8 p.m. Philological: ‘* Puzzling Words and 
Passages in the Alliterative Pi ”? by Mr. I. Gollancz, 

830 p.m. Viking Club: ‘‘A Norman Queen of 

Jerusalem,” by Dr. Hyde Clarke. 





SCIENCE. 


Primitive Civilisations ; or, Outlines of the 
History of Ownership in Archaic Com- 
munities. By E J. Simcox. In 2 vols. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


A rew days ago I was privileged to see a 
remarkable document —in some way the 
most remarkable historical document of the 
later Greek period which has occurred for 
many years. Itis a papyrus dated in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, containin 
more than seventy columns of writing, an 
was one of Prof. Petrie’s fortunate dis- 
coveries in Egypt. It is being edited by 
Prof. Mahaffy and Mr. Grenfell. [t contains 
a wonderful account of the customs’ regu- 
lations and the laws relating to revenue in 
Egypt at this time, and is ful! of the kind 
of information so difficult to meet with in 
books, and so essential to a knowledge of 
the true history of the inner life of the old 
days. Similar documents on a smaller scale 
have been published by other scholars, 
notably by Mr. Kenyon, while M. Revillout 
has been making his way through the most 
difficult of Egyptian diplomata, namely those 
written in demotic. Others, again, like Dr. 
Hicks, have been distilling similar materials 
from Greek inscriptions, and been busy 
with the elucidation of the receipts for taxes 
on potsherds and other fragmentary débris, 
Presently we may be able to do for the 
old times what it is now seen is the essen- 
tial thing in regard to more recent history : 
namely, to get at the kernel and the essence 
of the life of the common people and the 
classes whose rd/e was not exclusively fighting. 
We shall then know not only how kings 
and heroes lived and died, but how their 
people suffered and survived ; what local 
laws.and regulations they made, and how 
they managed to evade the tax-collector ; 
how their homes were regulated, how they 
tilled their land, and by what tenure they 
held it: in fact, how the inner life of the 
community was carried on. 

To collect, to illustrate, and to condense 
the existing materials illustrating this side 
of the history of the old empires has been 
the aim of Miss Edith Simcox in the two 
fat and well-packed volumes before us, 
Those who know the reputation of the 
authoress will expect to find a learned and 
a laborious book; but they will hardly be 
prepared for the extent of the research and 
for the catholic sympathy which has brought 
together from many out-of-the-way corners 
so much wealth of material—so abundant, 
indeed, that it is impossible to review it 
adequately. 

Those who know the story best will find 
something new here. Thus, they will be 
pleased to find the latest speculations of 


'Dr. Glaser upon his very interesting dis- 


coveries in Central Arabia, where he virtually 
unearthed a new chapter of history, that of 
the empire of the Maecenas, contemporary 
with the neighbouring powers in Mesopo- 
tamia and the Valley of the Nile in the 
second millennium 8.c. Miss Simcox has 
had the good fortune in this field to get hold 
of unpublished and inaccessible materials of 
high value, which have whetted our appe- 
tite for more; and it is to be hoped that 
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Dr. Glaser himself will not long delay the 
publication of his long-promised volume. 

Again, in a chapter in the third book of 
vol. i., entitled ‘‘ From Massalia to Malabar,” 
will be found a large number of suggestive 
hints and statements about the very obscure 
side issues of history involved in the customs 
and economy of the primitive peoples of 
Asia Minor, of the Etruscans, and of the 
so-called Pelasgians; and, at the same 
time, new materials about the commercial 
settlements of early days on the coast of 
Malabar and Southern India. 

Of course the work is unequal. In the 
second volume, dealing with China, Miss 
Simcox has not always been so fortunate 
in getting directly face to face with her 
materials as elsewhere, and has sometimes 
relied upon obsolete authorities. Nor is it 
to be expected that in such a laborious 
work, covering so much ground, there should 
not be a considerable number of statements 
suggestive of polemical issues still unsettled, 
rather than of facts actually ascertained. 
Granting this—which must be said of all 
similar works—the book is a marvellous 
storehouse of materials, and is generously 
indexed. 

The reader of light literature — the 
person who expects to bring back trea- 
sures from the Indies without lading 
his bark with a corresponding cargo before 
he starts on his voyage—will not find 
much to profit him here. It is essentially 
a student's book, to be carefully read and 
sifted and weighed ; and this is assuredly 
the kind of reputation which the learned 
authoress would like to attach to it. 

As I have said, the most valuable and 
interesting part of the work is the economi- 
cal and inner history of the various com- 
munities which come under review. Their 
history, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
is but lightly treated. Thus, we have nearly 
two hundred pages devoted to the internal 
economy of Ancient Egypt: the conditions 
of ownership of land, of tillage, of the 
administration of estates, of slavery, of 
home and foreign trade, of manufactures, 
of civil law and custom, and of the domestic 
relations and family law. Among the 
many sidelights which are treated with 
freshness and detail are the marriage con- 
tracts, showing how the wife in Egypt 
was really a proprietary partner in her 
husband’s goods. We may perhaps be 
permitted to condense one of the documents. 
Patma, the husband of Ta utem, says in 
such a contract : 


**T have accepted thee for wife. I have given 
thee [then a sum is specified] for thy woman’s 
gift. I must give thee [another sum is named] 
for thy toilet during a year. Thy pin or pocket- 
money for one year is apart from thy toilet- 
money. I must give it to thee each year, and 
it is thy right to exact the payment of thy 
toilet-money and thy pin-money, which are to 
be placed to my account. Thy eldest son, my 
eldest son, shall be the heir of all my property 

resent and future. I will establish thee as wife. 

n case I should despise thee and take another 
wife, then I will give thee compensation, All 
my property is security for my promise until it 
is accomplished. The property that is to come to 
me from my mother I also make over to thee, 
and any son or daughter of mine who annoys 
thee on this matter shall pay thee a fine.” 


This and other documents prove what a 
prominent position the wife held in the 
Egyptian household. It would seem, 
further, that children had a sort of partner- 
ship in their parents’ property during the 
lifetime of the latter; and, as is still the 
case in Central Asia, a family council was 
necessary for the disposal of any important 
property, movable or immovable. Miss 
Simcox has some very judicious remarks 
on the religion of the Egyptians, and 
disposes readily of the old-fashioned notion 
that it meant nothing more than a crude 
worship of animals. 


‘* Real animals,” she says, ‘‘ were not deified, 
they were only held sacred. Much as the dove 
and the lamb are accepted as sacred emblems 
in Christian allegory and decoration, so the 
Egyptians symbolised certain spiritual qualities 
(or rather certain forces of nature) which had 
come to be associated with the animals. 
Ancestor worship, as in China, existed side by 
side with the worship of natural forces thus 
symbolised.” 


The chief distinctive feature in the 
Egyptian faith was the ritual connected 
with the disposal of the dead, and the notion 
of the spiritual double, or ha, which might 
at will slumber in its own mummy or wander 
disembodied in the fields of the west. This 
was assuredly a very abstract notion for a 
primitive race to have reached, and possibly 
proves its antiquity even more conclusively 
than its early developed art does. Funeral 
offerings and worship were continued at the 
tombs by the relatives until the memory 
of the deceased had faded. Afterwards it 
became the fashion among those who could 
afford it to provide against the lapse of these 
attentions by the endowment of their tombs, 
as chantries were endowed in the middle 
agos to secure a succession of priests who 
should continue their services. I have 
sometimes thought, when we meet with 
scarabs of early kings in late graves, that 
they were really the outcome of a manu- 
factory of such sacred tokens attached to the 
royal tombs, which continued to produce 
them for centuries. 

From Egypt Miss Simcox takes us to 
Babylonia, whose history and whose cus- 
toms are so different to those of the Valley 
of the Nile. Here, also, we pass from 
history into the mists beyond at a stage 
when the race was highly cultured, and 
when the country was occupied by a 
strange folk who seem to have come from 
Elam, whence their influence extended not 
only westward but eastward to China. I 
cannot in this behalf avoid a passing word 
about a friend who has just left us in the 
midst of his brilliant researches and dis- 
coveries in this very field—M. Terrien de 
Lacouperie. His place will, indeed, be 
hard to fill. Itis a pity that so little that 
is definite has yet been recovered about the 
inner life of the earliest of the Babylonian 
peoples—namely, the Accadians. Of the later 
period of Babylonian history such materials 
abound for both the Old and the New 
Empire, and have been made available, 
notably by Oppert and Meissner. Assuredly 
no more interesting and valuable discovery 
was ever made than the records of the 
family of bankers and money-lenders named 





| Egibi, extending over several generations, 





and consisting of hundreds of documents 
relating to almost ev transaction of 
private life. We can only encourage our 
readers to read some of Miss Simcox’s glean- 
ings in this field—which are only glean- 
ings. She sums up one of the lessons to 
be drawn from the documents tersely and 
well : 

“In ancient Babylonia, as in modern China, 
the normal effect of a loan was supposed to be 
beneficial to the borrower. In Egypt, judging 
from the form of the deeds, the idea was that 
the creditor asserted a claim upon fhe debtor, 
or the debtor acknowledged a liability to the 
man from whom he had borrowed. In 
Babylonia the personal question is scarcely 
considered ; one person owes money to 
another—that is the commonest thing in the 
world—such loans are in a chronic state of 
being incurred and paid off; one man’s debt is 
another man’s credit, and credit being the road 
of commerce the loan is considered rather as 
part of the negotiable capital of the country 
than as a burden on the shoulders of one 
particular debtor.” 


It is only by very wide reading and by 
bringing together the customs and habits of 
remote peoples that generalisations like this 
become possible. Not only so: but this 
bringing together of what seems so far apart 
geographically is rapidly extending our 
historical materials, and teaching us the 
great lesson that the history of different 
races of mankind is much more interbound 
than people supposed whose horizon was 
limited to classical landscapes. Mr. See- 
bohm and Prof. Ridgway, in their most 
instructive and original researches on 
measures and weights, have shown us 
what a fertile field this is ; and now, in Miss 
Simcox’s book, we have multitudes of facts 
illustrating other intimate affairs and 
social matters in which men are prone to 
be most conservative, and which, when 
analysed, promise to point out for us a 
pathway through the tangle where such 
materials as language and mythology often 
fail us. 

What an instructive comparison, for in- 
stance, is that between some of the customs 
of the Malabar coast, which has been ex- 
ploited from very early times by the traders 
of the West, and those of the Persian Gulf, 
and similarly the bringing together the 
customs of Dravidian India with those of 
Egypt. It is true we are only groping, and are 
apt to make mistakes and sometimes unduly 
enlarge our inferences; but such mistakes 
are infinitely better than the stagnation of 
the old pedantry, provided they are the 
outcome of real work and not merely the 
fantastic guessing of empirical charlatans. 
It is the man who brings us new ideas and 
new facts whom some of us cherish most, 
however rash he be, and not the fastidious 
critic whose accuracy is commendable, 
although it exhausts all his virtue. It is, 
in fact, the case of a photographer of skies 
compared with a painter of the sunlight. 

The two volumes before us are packed 
with materials for abundant thought. They 
bristle with suggestions. They are not 
literature: that is to say, the man who 
knows nothing of the subject, and wants to 
be entertained and amused merely, should 
iy them by. They are not meant for him, 
ut for the scholar and the historian they 
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will fill a corner in the library not at pre- 
sent occupied. Wecongratulate the learned 
authoress on the pleasure and profit she will 
confer upon those who like to wander into 
the jungle because it is a jungle and the 
unexpected may always turn up, and who 
avoid the beaten roads, where every vaga- 
bond knows the milestones. And we con- 
gratulate her further upon the large number 
of instances which she has been able to collect 
and often to slyly insert in an unexpected 
way, in proof of the fact that the emancipa- 
tion of her sex had reached a very consider- 
able stage when the world was still young, 
and that few modern movements for the 
advancement of women lack precedents 
galore. Henry H. Howorrn. 








OBITUARY. 


JAMES DARMESTETER. 


Nor alone Oriental scholars, but a wide circ!® 
of friends in this country, will have bee™ 
saddened by the news of the sudden death of 
M. James Darmesteter, which took place on 
October 19, at Maisons-Lafitte. That bright 
soul and keen intellect has at last put off his 
frail mortal body, but not before he had accom- 
plished work which, both in quantity and 
quality, may put to shame his more robust 
competitors. The loss of his brother Arséne, 
some few years ago, seemed almost to over- 
whelm him; but life was again made sweet to 
him by his marriage with the gifted lady whom 
we know as Mary Robinson. 

James Darmesteter was born in 1849, at 
Chateau-Salins, which lies within that portion 
of Lorraine now German. As the name 
implies, the family came originally from 
Darmstadt. With his brother Arséne (three 
years his senior), he was educated in Paris, 
winning prizes at the Lycée Bonaparte, and 
always attracting the notice of his professors 
by his devotion to study and his unaffected 
charm of manner. According to the French 
fashion, he was early marked out for a career 
that combined research and teaching, though 
with but scanty emolument. In 1877, the 
year that he tcok his degree of docteur 
és-lettres, he was appointed assistant-teacher of 
Zend at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes ; and in 
1885, he received the high distinction, at his 
early age, of a chair at the Collége de France. 
Shortly afterwards, according to another good 
French custom, he was deputed by the Govern- 
ment to undertake a philological mission to 
India. Apart from frequent visits to this 
country—in one of which he went as far as 
Ireland, where his brother had found a wife— 
the rest of his time was spent at work in Paris, 
where he seemed never to leave the printing 
press quiet. Besides being a frequent contri- 
butor to the newspapers and the reviews, almost 
every year he brought out some new book of 
Oriental research, of literary criticism, or of 
current politics. Quite recently he increased 
his multifarious duties by accepting the joint 
editorship of the new Revue de Paris. 

The main work of Darmesteter’s life, by 
which his name will ever be remembered along 
with that of Burnouf, was devoted to making 
known to Europe the Zend-Avesta, the Scrip- 
ture of the ancient Persians, written in a 
tongue theti :the twin sister of Sanskrit. The 
earliest thing that he published was an essay on 
the mythology of the Avesta, entitled Z/aur- 
vatat et Ameretat (1874); during the last weeks 
before his death he was engaged on the proof- 
sheets of a second edition of his translation of the 
Vendidad, for the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East.” 
His critical opinions on the subject are to be 
found in the three volumes published by the 





Musée Guimet (1892-93), which have revolu- 
tionised our ideas as to the composition and 
date of the Zend-Avesta. It was for this work 
that the Académie des Inscriptions awarded 
him the prix decennial of 20,000 francs, which 
may be called the blue ribbon of French 
scholarship. 

His visit to India, where he spent some 
seven months on the Afghan frontier, bore 
fruit in two books, both published in 1888. 
Of them, Lettres sur l’Inde, is one of those 
charming descriptions of foreign travel which 
Frenchmen alone seem able to write: personal 
impressions and serious reflections, sharpened 
by wit that never leaves a sting. The other 
was Chants Populaires des Afyhans, which, 
under a modest title, contains a final settlement 
of the vexed question of the affinities of the 
Afghan language. Trumpp had thought that 
it was nearer to the Sanskrit family; but 
Darmesteter proved, with a wealth of phono- 
logical argument, that it is really a derivative 
from Zend, and thus belongs to the Iranian 
branch. 

Of the numerous other publications of James 
Darmesteter we have no space to speak in 
detail. But we must not altogether omit men- 
tion of his Hssais de Littérature Anglaise (1883), 
of his editions of ‘“‘Macbeth” and ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,” or of his admirable rendering into 
rhythmical French prose of his wife’s English 
poetry. If he had not been so learned an 
Orientalist, he was capable of making his 
reputation as a critic of English literature, of 
which he possessed a most exact knowledge. 
Keats and Shelley he studied more than most 
Englishmen, with a special love for their 
melody and metre; and he wrote in French an 
admirable little illustrated book on Shakspere. 
From his trip to Ireland he brought back a 
study of Irish street ballads, which was 
printed at the time in the Débats. He also 
entertained a warm affection for English 
friends, though this was not inconsistent with 
a still more ardent patriotism, which he shared 
with all his French co-religionists. The pride 
that he felt in his Jewish descent was notably 
revealed in the very last book that he published, 
Les Prophetes, in which he advocated, with 
almost mystical enthusiasm, a return to Hebrew 
monotheism as the remedy for modern 
scepticism and social anarchy. P 

. 8. C. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

WE hear that the number of Nature for 
November 1, commencing the fifty-first volume, 
will contain an introductory article from the 
pen of the Right Hon. T. H. Huxley, entitled 
‘Past and Present.”” Mr. Huxley wrote the 
leading article for the first number of Nature, 
which appeared just twenty-five years ago— 
in the same month, we believe, as the first 
number of the ACADEMY also appeared. 


Tu first meeting of the Linnean Society for 
the new session will be held at Burlington 
House on Thursday next, November 1, at 8 
p-m., when the Rev. George Henslow will read 
a paper on “An Error in the Descriptions of 
the Effect of a Centrifugal Force upon 
Growth.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NoRGATE announce for 
early publication a Reading Book of Arabic 
prose pieces, compiled by Prof. Rudolff 
Briinnow. It has been arranged for use with 
Socin’s Arabic Grammar, and has a Vocabulary. 
THE same publishers will also shortly begin 
the issue of an Historical Grammar of the 
German Language (including Old and Middle 





High German), by Mr. A. J. W. Cerf, of 











Dublin. Part I., treating of Phonology, will 
be ready next week. 

WE understand that Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie’s library will shortly be sold, for 
the benefit of his widow. The collection, 
though not large, was kept in beautiful con- 
dition, and includes some rare works. Besides 
several Chinese MSS., dictionaries, grammars, 
&c., we may specially mention a complete set 
of Logan’s Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
and Eastern Asia (12 vols.), which the late 
professor had got together on different occa- 
sions and at great cost; Legge’s Chinese 
Classics (8 vols.); De Mailla’s History of China 
(13 vols.); G. Schlegel’s Uranographie Chin-ise 
(The Hague, 1875); Burnell’s Klements of South 
Indian Paleography (Mangalore, 1874); and a 
presentation copy of the second (and best) 
edition of Sir Henry Yule’s Marco Polo. 


TnE Philological Society resumes its meet- 
ings at University College, Gower-street, on 
Friday next at 8 p.m., when Mr. Israel 
Gollancz wil! read a paper on ‘‘ Puzzling Words 
and Passages in the Alliterative Poems.” 
Besides two ‘‘dictionary evenings,” at which 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray and Mr. Henry Bradley will 
severally report on the progress of the New 
English Dictionary, the following papers have 
been promised: ‘‘Chaucer Miscellanies,” by 
Prof. Skeat; ‘The Anglo-German and the 
Traditional Pronunciations of Ancient Greek, 
examined by the light of Inscriptions and 
Papyri,” by Dr. A. N. Jannaris ; ‘‘ Old-English 
Personal and Place Names,” by Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson; and ‘‘The Verbal System of the 
Saltair na Rann,” by Prof. Strachan, of 
Liverpool. 


FINE ART. 


THE COLLECTED ESSAYS OF ERNST 
CURTIUS. 

Gesammelte Abhandlungen von EF. Curtius. Band 
II. (Berlin: Hertz; London: Williams & 
Norgate.) 

WE have to thank Prof. Curtius for the 

completed republication of selected essays, 

most of which were not before generally 
accessible. They are more or less written up 
to date, by omission of matter now doubtful 
and inclusion of new literature on their sub- 
jects. The author’s preface to the second 
volume is a pleasant acknowledgment of debt 
to the teachers—Bickh, Welcher, and Ottfried 
Miiller—who have most influenced his mind, 
as well as to Ritter, Moltke, and Leake (‘‘a 
man to whose keen judgment we perpetually 
come back afresh”). But the acknowledgment 
probably does less than justice to his own 
originality. There are many who gratefully 
acknowledge in their turn obligations to Ernst 

Curtius, obligations for more than mere know- 

ledge imparted —for an impulse, a method, and 

a spirit. 

These essays reveal the width of Cur- 
tius’s powers and interests. The historian 
comes out in many political suggestions. The 
scholar shows his extraordinary sympathetic 
insight into the daily and intimate life of the 
Greeks, and puts a new meaning into many 
passages in the authors. The enthusiasm of 
the archaeologist perhaps overpowers the dis- 
crimination of the artist when the statuette from 
Paestum (p. 287) is praised for its beauty. But 
the artist speaks out too—notably in the re- 
mark that the way in which antiques are set up 
in museums hinders our recognising for what 
environment they were originally meant. But 
the strongest threads in the web of the essays 
are, perhaps $ (1) the desire to show the con- 
nexion of the Greeks with other early nations, 
and to rescue them from the isolation in which 
a wrong-headed Philhellenism would leave 
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them ; and (2) the interest in ‘religious history 
traced in both mythology and art. Readers of 
Cartius’s Greek History or of his Stadtgeschichte 
know how happily he unites literary skill with 
learning and originality. The right fact is 
always forthcoming at the right moment in his 
writings, and there is often, too, the pleasure 
of the unexpected. We take up one of his 
essays, and we know not whither it will lead 
us. He follows out the ramifications and 
developments of his topic, and (to use his own 
expression about the history of metal relief- 
work) his treatment, going right through with 
asubject, ‘ unites the beginning and the end.” 
Limits of space will only allow us to indicate 
the most important matters. 

The papers fall into four groups: (a) 
Religious History.—I. (on Artemis) and II. (on 
the gods of Olympus) have the common task 
of insisting that ‘“‘the gods, as much as the 
eoples, of antiquity have their history.”” The 
ong career of Artemis before she ever stood 
by Apollo’s side is well fitted to teach that ‘‘ the 
Greek heaven was no ready-made system.” 
These two essays should be read along with the 
important “Greek Mythology from the Historical 
Point of View” in Alterthum und Gegenwart, 
unfortunately not reprinted here. III., ‘‘ The 
Altars of Olympia,” finds that layers of ashes 
and old water-channels are the safest clues to 
the religious history and topography of Olympia. 
(b) Llistory of Art.—I., a history of badges, one 
might almost say of armorial bearings, in the 
Greek world (we do not see that Curtius has 
included the branding of human property, as 
Xerxes and the people of Samos branded their 
prisoners). IL., on kneeling figures, dis- 
tinguishes those which really kneel from ex- 
haustion or humility, and those which, seeming 
to kneel on one knee, are really meant to 
be travelling at speed. This explanation may 
be true of an archaic Gorgon pursuing Perseus, 
but is it true of the monuments of generations 
which knew how todraw? III. and LV., on the 
carved decorations of wells and springs, lead 
the English reader to think meanly of his own 
holy wells. From the quiet, almost still, life 
of men resting by the water, Greek art learned 
a new motive, foreign to all that mythology or 
the palaestrasuggested. V.,adoublepaperonthe 
Harpy Monument, explains it in detail, and, 
referring the egg-shaped bodies of the Harpies 
to an Egyptian origin, is confirmed by an 
alabaster fragment from Naukratis. VI., im- 
proves on certain suggestions of Jahn’s about 
Greek representations of Kairos, and appeals 
for some confirmation to a new fragment of a 
relief from the Akropolis. VII., on the birth 
of Erichthonios, turns on a terra-cotta, ‘‘ the 
first perfect Athenian representation of the 
Erichthonios myth,” of which an excellent 
drawing is given. VIII. and IX., on Herakles 
and the tripod, find the core of the legends in a 
struggle at Delphi of Hellenic and Semitic 





rites. No one of the essays exhibits greater 
ingenuity of combination than this. X., 
on Greek art in India, shows the Indians 


more ready to adopt parts than wholes: an 
acanthus leaf than a wholetemple. XI., ‘‘ The 
Archaic Bronze-Relief from Olympia,’ is 
much wider than its title, and deals 
at large with bronze reliefs and other 
decorations, even decoration with nail-heads. 
XITI., Telamones. XIIT., Canephori. XTIV., the 
Darius Vase. XV.-XVII., pedimental groups. 
‘‘Humble terra-cottas lead us back to great 
compositionsofancientart.’”’ XVIII., on votive- 
offerings of the Greeks after the Persian war, 
withdraws an earlier suggestion of Curtius— 
that there are palaeographical objections to the 
genuineness of the serpent-tripod now at 
Constantinople—but dwells on other difficulties 
in the way of our accepting it as a genuine 
product of Greek art. He will not repudiate it 
absolutely, but he is not satisfied. XIX., 








Philochoros and the death of Pheidias. XX., 
grouping of statues. XXI., hypaethral temples. 
Greek temples must have been lighted from 
above. (c) Epigraphy and Nuin‘:matics.—Of 
less general interest, except Essays VI. and VIL, 
on colonial coins, andon the religious character 
ofGreekcoins. The religious devices which they 
bear were not at first impressed by mere 
state authority, but have a closer relation 
to the cults. ‘‘The gods were the first 
capitalists’; and the necessity of small change 
in dealing with their worshippers led the priests 
to the idea of issuing suitable pieces of bullion 
stamped with the god’s mark. The Romans 
followed precedent in opening their mint in a 
temple, and Juno Moneta is a reflection of the 
Lacinian Hera. (d) Contains studies in modern 
Greek, whose importance to the scholar Curtius 
rightly vindicates. The appendix, ‘‘ Paul at 
Athens,” is a very suggestive paper on (1) the 
question whether Paul actually spoke on the 
Arciopagus (Curtius thinks not), and (2) the 
attitude of Paul to the Greek — os 








RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIS- 
COVERIES IN EGYPT. 
Tne following report has been received by the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund from its Local 
Honorary Secretary for Cairo, Captain H. G. 
Lyons, R.E. :— 

‘© October, 1894.—Among the recent acquisitions 
of the Giza Museum, perhaps the most noticeable 
are two squads of soldiers from a VIth Dynasty 
tomb at Assiut, which have been found since last 
winter. 

‘* Each squad consists of forty figures, fixed to a 
wooden board in rows of four, and shown in the act 
of marching. The first one is composed of men of 
a brown complexion, presumably Egyptians, with 
thick heads of hair fastened back with the usual 
band, which is tied behind. The figures are of wood 
and are about thirteen inches high, the whole 
squad being well sized and containing few men 
below the general standard. They are clad in a 
loin-cloth, white or yellowish in colour, reaching 
rather more than halfway to the knee, while their 
equipment consists of spear and shield. The 
spears are about the height of the men themselves, 
and are carried vertically with the butts at the 
level of the knee. ‘The heads are bronze, and 
make up about one sixth of the total length of the 
spear, becoming very broad where they meet the 
haft, like the large_spears of the Baggara Arabs of 
to-day. The shields, which are about eight 
inches from top to bottom, have a square base 
and come to a point at the top. Inside there 
is a wooden batten across them, at the part 
where the shield begins to narrow, which serves 
to carry it by. All the shields are painted with 
rude splotches of colour, or irregular mottling, 
while some show a zigzag pattern of lines, or 
even diagonal bands, almost calling to mind the 
bars of heraldic shields; but so far as the position 
of the soldiers bearing these in the squad goes, 
nothing tends to show that they had any distin- 
guishing value. 

** The cecond squad are black-skinned, and have 
their hair similarly dressed and tied back, while 
their clothing consists of a very scanty loin cloth 
of a red or yellow colour, and some few also 
wear necklaces and anklets. They are armed 
with bows and arrows only, each man carrying 
four arrows in his right hand and a bow in his 
left. These arrows are tipped with iliut, which is 
shaped to a chisel-like edge and not to a sharp 

int. 

‘* The race distinction between the two squads 
is very marked, by a difference not only in com- 
plexion, but in size ; for the black soldiers are at 
least half a head shorter, and have, besides, a 
much larger proportion of small men in their 
ranks. These smaller men are, just as in the 
Egyptian squad, arranged in the left centre section 
—ic,inrows6,7,and8 The Egyptian squad is 


closely ‘locked up,’’ which contrasts strongl 
with the much looser formation in which the blac 
troops are marching; and though this may be 





partly due to the fact that the blacks are armed 
with the bow instead of the shield and spear, still 
the impression which one gets is that they repre- 
sent the irregular forces, rather than the regular 
drilled bodies to which the other squad seems to 
belong. 

**From Dashur are two large boats, now on 
view in Room No. 16. They are about the same 
size and of a similar type, but one is considerably 
better preserved than the other. Of the former, 
almost the whole hul! and a considerable part 
of the deck remains, as well as four or five of the 
cross thwarts on which the deck is laid. The 
extreme length is about thirty feet. beam seven 
feet, and in depth about three feet. The planks of 
the hull are fixed together with dove-tailed doweis 
and wcoden trenails. 

‘* An extremely fine model of a boat comes from 
a XIIth Dynasty tomb at Assiut. It is five feet 
long aud about fifteen inches broad. It is fully 
decked over, and the after part of the deck is 
occupied by a two-roomed cabin, which takes up 
rather more than half the whole deck space. Each 
room has a wooden door, on which is drawn a 
portrait of the owner of the tomb, with his titles ; 
in the forward cabin five figures are seated, 
while on the forward part of the deck are two 
more figures seated, and two standing, one of 
whom is in the bow with a punting or sounding 
pole. The cabins are roofed over with bent wooden 
rafters neatly fitted together. The mast is stepped 
in a hole in the deck, and supported by a wooden 
box, which was strengthened by three wooden 
struts to keep it firm. 

**Tn Room 30 there is now exhibited a stela of 
burnt clay, on which have been stamped the 
names and titles of Amenhotep III., who is 
described as ‘“‘ lord of ©,’’ a blank oval wherein 
apparently any district name could be written. 
It also bears the figure of the king offering to 
the god. This stela was found by me in 
August, 1892, at the XIIth Dynasty fortress of 
Matuka, on the Second Cataract; and a few 
weeks later a portion of another duplicate stela 
was found while excavating the XIIth Dynasty 
temple at Wadi Halfa. This king seems, there- 
fore, to have deposited one of these stamped stelae 
in several of the Nubian temples as he passed 
along. 

“A Greek of the town of Medina, in the 
Fayum, is turning out Greek MSS. written on 
skin, which are offered for sale in Cairo ; but no one 
having any acquaintance with ancient Greek MSS. 
could be deceived for a moment.’’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LEGIONARY TILES AT CARLISLE. 
Christ Church, Oxford : Oct. 19, 1894. 
It may be worth reading in the ACADEMY 
that a Roman tomb, made of tiles impressed 
with legionary stamps, has lately been found 
in Carlisle. The tiles bear the stamps 


LUG II AVG 
and 
LEG.XX.VV 


and have been acquired for Tullie House by 
Chancellor Ferguson, through whose kindness 
I was able to examine them. They are the 
first tiles of these legions which have been 
found on or near Hadrian’s Wall, though tiles 
of the Sixth legion have been found on its 
eastern half at Chesters and Corbridge. 
F, HAVERFIELD. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Lorp ASHBURNHAM’S beautiful and famous 
Rembrandt, ‘‘ Renier Ansloo and his Mother” 
—the former of whom is the subject of a well- 
known etching—very recently changed hands. 
It has become, for the time being, the property 
of Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi & Co., of Pall 
Mall East. 


Tux following exhibitions will open next 
week: the Institute of Paintersin Oil Colours; 
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Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons’ annual winter 
exhibition of English and continental pictures, 
including Mr. Alma Tadema’s new work, 
«Past and Present Generations”’; Mr. Thomas 
McLean’s annual exhibition of cabinet pictures 
—both in the Haymarket; a collection of 
paintings and drawings by Mauve, at the 
Goupil Gallery, in Regent-street; and a col- 
lection of oil-paintings and water-colours, 


| years ago. 


when, by the way, Dr. Mackenzie was con- 
ductor in place of Mr. Manns, the programme 
included a ‘‘Te Deum Laudamus” for organ 


jand strings by G. Sgambsti, whose clever 


Symphony in D was heard here more than ten 
This ‘‘Te Deum” is merely a 
short Andante movement, based on an old canto 


| fermo: the music is clever and expressive, though 


more suitable for performance in a church 


entitled ‘‘ Picturesque Wales,” together with | than in a concert-room. Dvorik’s Symphony, 
pictures by Mr. W. Westley Manning, at | “‘ From the New World,” lately produced at 


Messrs. Henry Graves & Co’s, in Pall Mall. 

Ir is all very well to represent that, in the 
attention just now paid to the artistic ‘‘ poster,” 
there may be discerned the subject of a ‘‘new 
craze,” and it is true, of course, that the rage 
may go too far; but those critics who are best 
informed upon the maiter recognise far greater 
art in the show of ‘“‘ posters ’’—French posters 
in chief—just now opened, than is to be found 
in a round dozen of ‘ minor exhibitions.” 
First-rate draughtsmen and colourists in 
England have but lately taken up the branch 
of art which—the conditions of modern life 
being what they are—almost before all 
others requires to be decorative; and 
the productions of Mr. Wilson Steer, 
Mr. Mortimer Mempes, Mr. Dudley Hardy, 
that clever but uncanny Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley, and Mr. Greiffenhagen, who is 
exceedingly distinguished, are at present but 
few, and based, too, for the most part on 
the efforts of one or other of their French 
confréeres. Cheret, Grasset, Lautrec, and now, 
too, Sinet and Steinlen, are the most con- 
spicuous of the accepted masters, Cheret being, 
perhaps, the most popular with those who 
least understand the virtue of an artist who 
works well within the conventions imposed by 
his material and his purpose. Not but that 
Cheret, indeed, is an interesting and brilliant 
artist; but he is more successful in draughts- 
wanship anddesign than in cclour, and his 
works are more properly pictures on a large 
scale than first-rate decoration for the wall and 
the hoarding. Grasset, often quainter in design, 
is in treatment much broader and simpler. 
Lautrec, too, is a remarkable and engaging 
artist. One of Steinlen’s best plates is a 
very charming, Kate Greenaway-like subject, 
potently advocating the claims of the ‘ Lait 
Stérilisé”; another is a startling vision of 
Mile. Yvette Guilbert débitant some startling 
phrase at the Café des Ambassadeurs. And the 
best print we know of Sinet’s is, as it happens, 
a portrait or impression of the blonde Yvette seen 
facing her audience, and in act, as it appears, 
to relate to them some incident from a 
pensionnat de demoiselles. The art in these 
things, in the main wholly modern, though 
with touches derived from the Japanese and 
yet more from mediaevalism, is of a kind that 
only the fossils of conventional connoisseurship 
can allow to leave unnoticed. 

THE excavations on the Roman Wall at 
Aesica have been concluded for this year. The 
most striking ‘finds’ have been two very 
remarkable fibulee, a quantity of scale-armour, 
and some rings; practically nothing has turned 
up in the way of inscriptions. 

Tue Literarisches Centralblutt of October 6 
contains a tolerably minute review of Mr. Cecil 
Torr’s ‘‘ Ancient Ships.” The reviewer praises 
Mr. Torr’s illustrations and citations from 
original authorities, but criticises rather sharply 
& good many of his theories. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
Tue Crystal Palace Concerts commenced 
October 13, The performances under Mr. A. 


Manne’s direction were excellent, but the pro- 
gtamme included no novelty. Last Saturday, 
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| In 2 vols., small 4to, cloth, gilt top. 


a Philarmonic Concert, was remarkably well 
played. All that we wrote about it we feel 
inclined to repeat: the principal negro theme 
is not of sufficient importance for the first 
movement of aSymphony. The Largo is lovely ; 
and the Scherzo, in spite of its length, very 
attractive. M. Siloti played Chopin’s piano- 
forte Concerto in E minor. From a technical 
point of view, his performance was admirable ; 
and yet the reading was not pure Chopin—it 
was too angular. The ‘‘Tausig” version was 
used, but the comments in the programme- 
book were based upon Chopin’s original score : 
mention was made of the ‘“ long” orchestral 
Introduction, whereas in Tausig’s transcription 
it is short. M. Siloti afterwards played two 
sclos: a quiet ‘ Consolation” by Arensky, and 
Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 12: in the former, the 
pianist’s delicate touch; in the latter, his 
magnificent control of the keyboard, was made 
manifest. Herr Lundqvist, principal baritone 
of the opera at Stockholm, appeared for the 
first time, and sang a ballad, entitled ‘‘ Tann- 
hiiuser,” by A. Siderman, a Swedish composer 
of some note. The music is not of particularly 
strong character, but it is decidedly interesting; 
the orchestral accompaniment, with its thought- 
ful details and picturesque colouring, is effective. 
Herr Lundqvist has a fine voice, and knows 
how to use it. He was afterwards heard in 








some Swedish popular songs, and met with 
& most favourable reception. 


TuE Palace Concert clashed with Dr. Richter’s 
third and last concert given at the Queen’s 
Hall. The programme included the Choral 
Symphony; variations on a Theme of Haydn’s, 
by Brahms; and ‘Die Meistersinger ” 
Vorspiel. Messrs. Lloyd and Nicholl sang in 
the closing scene from thefirst act of ‘‘ Siegfried.” 
From all accounts, the performances at this 
concert were of the best. The hall was 
crowded, and the audience most enthusiastic. 
The eminent conductor may well be proud of 
the success which has attended his short autumn 
series ; and when he returns in the spring he 
will be sure of a hearty welcome. 


Mk. Franz RuMMEL gave his second piano- 
forte recital at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. He commenced with Handel’s 
Variations in E, which were neatly rendered, but 
taken at a rate which would have surprised the 
composer could he have heard them: eighteenth- 
century music ought not to be played in the 
virtuoso style of the nineteenth. Beethoven's 
Sonata in C sharp minor (Op. 27, No. 2) was 
admirably interpreted, with exception of some 
passages in the Presto, in which the accents 
were somewhat too abrupt. A fine rendering, 
too, was given of Schumann’s great Fantasia 
(Op. 17). There were, it is true, a few moments 
in which the pianist was a little too anxious to 
reveal the strength of the music, but his 
reading throughout was intel ‘gent and sympa- 
thetic. The March movenent was bravely 
attacked. Mr. Rummel was not note-perfect 


|in the terribly difficult coda; but we doubt 
| whether any pianist, including the greatest, 
| has ever taken it at the proper speed without 


fingerfall. The rest of the programme con- 
sisted of short solos. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


A SELECTION FROM 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


In 1 vol., small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Ktched by 
on thick 


and 
Printed 


With Fourteen Plates, Designed 
WILLIAM STRANG, R.P.E. 
Japanese Paper by F. Goulding. 


*.* ALSO FIFTY SETS of early impressions 
of the plates specially printed by F. Goulding 
on Old French Hand-made Paper, and mounted, 
in a Portfolio. Each Portfolio numbered and 
signed by the Artist. Price £3 3s. net. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 12s, 6d. net, 


CHARTERHOUSE, OLD and 


NEW. By E. P. EARDLEY WILMOT and E, C. 
STREATFEILD. With four Original Etchings by 
Db. Y. Cameron, R.P.E. 
Notr.—This book contains personal reminiscences of 
Thackeray and of Life at the Old London School, as well as 
a full account of Life, Work, and Athletics, at Godalming. 


In 2 vols., small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 21s, net. 


THE HERO of ESTHONIA, and 
other Studies in the Romantic Literature of that 
Country. By W. F, KIRBY, F.Z.S., F.L.8., Corre- 
sponding Member of the Finnish Literary Society. 
With a Map of Esthonia, 

Nore.—In this work an account of the unique Ancient 

Literature and Folklore of Esthonia is presented to English 

readers for the first time, 


Nearly Ready. 
Uniform with “ The 
Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti.” Price 36s. net. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: 
a Biography. Compiled from his Papers and Corre- 
spondence by HORATIO F. BROWN, With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 


{n 1 vol., small 4to, buckram, gilt top, price 7s, 6d. net. 


MATTEO BANDELLO. Twelve 


Stories Selected and Done into English, with a Memoir 
of the Author, By PERCY PINKERTON, 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


BLANK VERSE. By John Ad- 
DINGTON SYMONDS. Reprinted at the Author’s 
special request. 


In 1 vol., crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, net. 


MELTING SNOWS. By Prince 
EMIL ZU SCHONAICH-CAROLATH, Translated by 
MARGARET SYMONDS, 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO, as Man 


and Author. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


FOURTH EDITION, with 132 plates, nearly 2,000 distinct 
specimens, all coloured by hand, 4 vols,, super-royal 8vo, 
price £66s. Now £3 3s, net, 

of 


A NATURAL HISTORY 


BRITISH MOTHS. By the Rev, F. O. MORRIS, M.A., 
Author of “A History of British Butterflies,” “A 
History of British Birds,” Xe. 


Nore.—In this New Edition the Plates have been care- 
fully revised and corrected, and the book has heen increased 
in size, so that it is now uniform with the Rev. F, O. 
Morris’s other Works on Natural History. 


COMPLETION of the BORDER 
WAVERLEY. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Complete sets of Forty-eight Volumes may now be 
obtained from all Booksellers. Price 6s. per vol, The 
price of sets in leather bindings may be obtained from the 
Booksellers, 





SEPARATE NOVELS CAN ALWAYS Bhi HAD. 


Lonvon : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William Street, Strand. 
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CLARENDON 


In 6 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


[dited from numerous MSS. by Prof. W. W. SKEAT. 


Vol. IV., just published, 16s., containing THE TEXT of the 


CANTERBURY TALES. 


The Complete Set of Six Volumes is offered to SUBSCRIBERS at 
THREE GUINEAS net, payable in advance. 


PRESS LIST. 


| In seh, demy 8vo, uniform with the OXFORD CHAUCER. 

| PIERS THE PLOWMAN. 
Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with Preface, Notes, and 

| Glossary, by W. W. SKEAT. 

} 

| 

| 


At the desire of the Editor, Subscribers to the OXFORD CHAUCER 
have now the opportunity of obtaining ‘‘ PIERS the PLOWMAN” 
(published at 218.6d.) at the Subscription price of ONE GUINEA 

| met, payable in advance- 


NOTICE.—The SURSCRIPTION LIST wiil be CLOSED for both Works on OCTOBER 31. 





Recently published, 2 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


An ESSAY CONCERNING the HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING. By JOHN LOCKE. Oollated and Annotated, with 
Prolegomena, Biographical, Critical, and Historical, by A. CAMPBELL 
FRASER, Hon. D.C.L., LL.D. 


‘This work is the outcome cf a life-long occupation with piicomte, and a life-long 
familiarity with the epoch of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume in particular. The editing is as full, 
as accurate, as completely satisfying, and the philosophical insight and sympathy as marked 
as in bis edition of Berkeley. It will, no doubt, remain the standard edition of the famous 
Essay.’’—Seots nan, 


THE WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D.,| 


formerly Bishop of Cloyne; including many of his Writings hitherto | 
unpublished. With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life 
and Philosophy. By the Same EDITOR. 4 vols. .» 8vo, £2 18s. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, &c., separately, 16s. 


BERKELEY.—SELECTIONS. With Introduction 


and Notes. For the Use of Students in the Universities. 
EDITOR. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 83. 6d. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE. With numerous Maps, 
Plans, and Tables. By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D. In3 vols. Orown 
8vo, each 10s, 6d. 

Vol. I., to 1453. Third Edition. 
Vol. IIT., 1624-1793. 


Vol. IT., 1453-1624. Second Edition. 


Third Edition. 


THE MEMOIRS of EDMUND LUDLOW, 1625— 


1672. Edited, with Appendices of Letters and Illustrative ‘Documents, 
by 0. H. FIRTH, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo, £1 lbs, 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


CORNELII TACITI DE GERMANIA. Baited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Map, by HENRY FURNEAUX, M.A 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


*“T have ventured to hope that, by striking a balance between the meagreness of 2 school- 
book and the fulness of an exhaustive edition, | may have best consulted the requirements of 
most English readers.” —Frou tan Prerace. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE ANNALS of TACITUS.—Text. 


With Introduction and Notes. Demysvo. Vol. I. Books I.—VI. 18s. 
Vol. II. Books XI.—XVI. 20s. 

Books I.—V. With Introduction and Notes for the Use of Schools and 
Junior Students. Extra fcap. Svo, 5s. 

Book I., separately, 2s. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


The SOUNDS and INFLECTIONS of the GREEK 
DIALECTS: IONICS. By HERBERT WEIR SMYTH, Ph.D., 
University of Gottingen, Professor of Greek in Bryn Mawr Oollege, 
Pennsylvania. 

* The book is far more comprehensive than any that has yet been given to the world. 
The result is euch that Professor Smyth must always be regarded as a leading authority on 
this subject, while his treative adds to the literature of Greek pbilology, a work probably th« 
most imrort nt ol all that American scholarship has contributed to this department of 
learning.’’—-Scotsme 


By the Same | 








A WORK OF EXTREME IMPORTANCE TO STUDENTS OF 
BOTANY AND HORTICULTURISTS. 

The Work will be completed in Four Parts, which will be issued to the Sub- 
scribers who take the whole Work at Bight Guineas net; and the Price 
will be raised on Publication. 

Subscriptions will be received until the Publication of Part IV. 
Part III., now ready. 
Parts I. and II., published, 4to, cloth, £2 2s. each, net. 


INDEX KEWENSIS: an Enumeration of the 


Genera and Species of Plants from the Time of Linnaeus to the year 
1885 inclusive. Edited by Sir J. D. HOOKER and B. D. JACKSON. 


“The elaborate and exhaustive work of botanical reference, entitled ‘ Index Kewensis,’ 
| deserves a warm and appreciative welcome from all who c mcern themselves with the advance- 
ment of biological knowledge.” — Times. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SELECT PLAYS. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covor, 1s. 6d. 


‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited by 


WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Hon. D.O.L. and LL.D., Fellow, 
Senior Bursar, and Vice- Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Immodiately, in 3 vels., cloth, 423. 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC. The Greek Text. Edited, 


with Notes and Essays, by the late Professor B. JOWETT, M.A. | Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., Emeritus 


Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. Vol. I., TEXT. 
Vol. II., ESSAYS. Vol. III., NOTES. 
BOUND UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 
THE REPUBLIC. Translated into English, with 
Analysis and Introduction, by the late Professor B. UWETT, M.A. 


Third Edition. Medium 810, 12s. 61. ; half-roan, 14s. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE HISTORY of SICILY from the EARLIEST 
TIMES. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.O.L., LL.D., 
late Regius Professor of Modern History, Fellow of Oriel College, &e. 
VOLUME IV. 
FROM the TYRANNY of DIONYSIOS to the 


DEATH of AGATHOKLES. Edited from Posthumous MSS., with 
Supplements and Notes, by ARTHUR J. EVANS, M.A., Keeper of 
the Ashmolean Museum, <c. With Maps and N umismatic Plate. 


Also published, Vols. I. and II., 426. ; Vol. IIT., 24s. 


ITALY and HER IN VADERS. With Plates and 
Maps. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.O.L. (a.p, 376-553). 
Vols. I.-IL. The Visigotbic Invasions. The Hunnish Invasion. The Vandal 
Invasion, and the Herulian Mutiny. Second Edition. £2 2s. 
Vols. III.-1V. The Ostrogothic Invasion. The Imperial Restoration. 36s. 
“ We have re-read the work with increasing admiration for Mr. Hodgkia.”’—-Atienacwm. 





Just published, demy 8vo, buckram, 8s. 6d. net. 


MODES of ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. By 
D. B. MONRO, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Hon. Doc. of Letters 


in the University of Dublin. 


“Mr. D. B. Monro’s scholarly monograph is so well based in original study, aud so w - 
sup ported by some recent monumental discove ries, that the essay will probabiy be the chi: 
authority on its theme for some time to come.” —Svofsman. 
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